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_ Did you 
getbywith 
a camera 
when you 

went to 


France 


2 


The 
American 


Legion Weekly 


will pay for pictures 
that tell a new and in- 
teresting story of the 
war. The _ pictures 
must be suitable for 
reproduction and a 
description of the in- 


cidents must accom- 


ery them. 


Send them to 


The War Pictures Editor 
American Legion Weekly 


Editorial Department 


19 West 44th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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A Modern King Canute 


The people who lived 
in the good days of the 
wise King Canute thought 
he had the power to make 
the ocean recede at a 
mere word of command. 
Today the Bell Telephone 
Company finds itself in a 
position not unlike that of 
the ancient king. Its mere 
word will not hold back 


an ocean of expense 


Rigid economy and the 
most modern methods of 
operation have made it 
possible for the Bell Com- 
pany to keep its rates at a 
far lower level than that 
of the commodities which 
it must use in construction 
and upkeep. But it has felt 














the rising tide of costs just 
as certainly as has every 
business and every family. 


The one source of reve- 
nue of the Bell Company is 
the price you pay for serv- 
ice. If this price fails to 
cover fair wages and nec- 
essary materials, then both 
you and your telephone 
company must suffer. 


For one year the Bell 
Company was under 
Government control. The 
Government analyzed 
methods and costs; and es- 
tablished the present rates 
as just. All the Bell Com- 
pany asks is a rate sufh- 
cient to provide satisfactory 
service to every subscriber. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Get in touch with your local post. 


American Legion. 


You helped give the Hun all that was comin 


RETURNING SOLDIERS 


to him. 


If there is no local post, write to your state chairman. 


Join the 


Have you got everything that is coming to you? 


Have you had any trouble with your War Risk Allotment or Allowance, Quartermaster or Navy Allotment, 


Compensation, Insurance, Liberty Bonds, Bonus, Travel Pay, Back Pay? 
The American Legion is ready to help straighten out your accounts. 
your State War Risk Officer of The American Legion. 


Write or tell your troubles to 


Write in care of your State Secretary. 





ALABAMA—Chairman, Matt W. Murphy, Ist 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Birmingham; Secre- 
tary, Herman W. Thompson, care of Ad- 
jutant-General, Montgomery. 


Arizona—Chairman, Andrew 
Tucson; Secretary, Dudley W. 
Phoenix. 


P. Martin, 


J Harrison, 207 
W. 3rd St., Little Rock; Secretary, Gran 
ville Burrow, Little Rock. 
Catirornra—Chairman, Henry G. Mathew- 
son, Flood Bldg., San Francisco; Secre- 
tary, E. E. Bohlen, 926 Flood Bldg., San 
Francisco. 


Arxansas—Chairman, J. 


Cotorapo—Chairman, H. A. Saidy, Colo- 
rado Springs; Secretary, Morton M. David, 
401 Empire Bldg., Denver. 


Connecticut—Chairman, Alfred N. Phil- 
lips, Jr., 110 Glenbrook Road, Stamford; 
Secretary, Judge W. J. Malone, Bristol. 


DetawarE—Chairman, Geo. M. Davis, 909 
Market St., Wilmington; Secretary, 
G. Parker, The Armory, Wilmington. 


District of CoLuMBia—Chairman, E. Les- 
ter Jones, 833 Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington; Secretary, Howard Fisk, 833 South- 
ern Bldg., Washington. 


Froripa—Chairman, A. H. Blanding, Bar- 
tow; Secretary, S. L. Lowry, Jr., Citizens’ 
Bank Bldg., Tampa. 

Georcta—Chairman, Walter Harris, care 
of Harris, Harris & Whitman, Macon; 
Secretary, Baxter Jones, Citizens’ & South- 
ern Bank Bldg., Macon. 

Hawarur—Chairman, Lawrence Judd, care of 
T. H. Davis & Co., Ltd., Honolulu; Secre- 
tary, J. P. Morgan, Box 188, Honolulu. 

Ipano—Chairman, E. C. Boom, Moscow; 
Secretary, Laverne Collier, Pocatello. 

Inttnots—Chairman, George G. Seaman, 
Taylorville; Secretary, Earl B. Searcy, 
205-206 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, II. 

InpiANA—Chairman, Raymond S. Springer, 
Connersville; Secretary, L. Russell New- 
gent, 518 Hume Mansur Bldg., Indian- 
apolis. 

Iowa—Chairman, Mathew A. Tinley, Coun- 
cil Bluffs; Secretary, John MacVicar, 1100 
Fleming Bldg., Des Moines. 

Kansas—Chairman, Dr. W. A. Phares, 519 
Sweitzer Bldg., Wichita; Secretary, Frank 
E. Samuel, 135 N. Market St., Wichita. 

Kentucky—Chairman, Henry De Haven 
Moorman, Hardinsburgh; Secretary, D. A. 
Sachs, 534 West Jefferson St., Louisville. 

Loutstana—Chairman, T. Semmes Walms- 
ley, 721 Hibernia Bank of_ Louisiana, 

ew Orleans; Secretary, Geo. H. H. Pratt, 
Gravier $t., New Orleans. 


Windes, 


STATE OFFICERS 


Maine—Chairman, Albert Greenlaw, Public 
Utilities Commission, Augusta; Secretary, 
James L. Boyle, 184 Water St., Augusta. 


MaryLanp—Chairman, James A. Gary, Jr., 
4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore; Secretary, Will 
Wayne, 4 Hoen Bldg., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Chairman, John F, > 
Herbert, 749 Pleasant St., Worcester; 
Secretary, Leo A. Spillane, 84 State St., 
Boston. 


MicuiGan—Chairman, George C. Waldo, 
401.4 Equity Bldg., Detroit; Secretary, 
Lyle D. Tabor, 401-5 Equity Bldg., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA—Chairman, Harrison Fuller, 
care of St. Paul Dispatch, St. Paul; Secre- 
tary, Horace G. Whitmore, 603 Guardian 
Life Bldg., St. Paul. 


Mississipp1—Chairman, Alexander Fitzhugh, 
Vicksburg: Secretary, Edward S. Butts, 
Vicksburg. 

Missourt—Chairman, H. C. Clark, Jeffer- 
son City; Secretary, Edward J. Cahill, 
Secretary Public Service Commission, Jef- 
ferson City. 


Montana—Chairman, Charles E. Pew, care 
of Wight & Pew, Helena; Secretary, Ben 
W. Barnett, 1014 Bedford St., Helena. 


Nesraska—Chairman, John G. Maher, Old 
Line Insurance Co., Lincoln; Secretary, 
Hugh C. Robertson, 724 First National 


Bank Bldg., Omaha. 


Nevapa—Chairman, J. G. Scrugham, State 
Capitol, Carson City; Secretary, H. M. 
Payne, Carson City, Nev. 

New Hampsutre—Chairman, Orville Cain, 
Keene; Secretary, Frank J. Abbott, 6 
Pickering Bldg., Manchéster. 

New Jersey—Chairman, Hobart Brown, 
776 Broad St., Newark; Secretary, Thomas 
Goldingay, 776 Broad St., Newark. 

New Mexico—Chairman, Charles M. € 
Bremon, Roswell; Secretary, Harry How- 
ard Dorman, Santa Fe. 

New Yorx—Chairman, Ogden L. Mills, 140 
Nassau St., New York; Secretary, Wade 
H. Hayes, 140 Nassau St., New York. 

NortH Carottna—Chairman, C. K. Burgess, 
607 Commercial Bank Bldg., Raleigh; Sec- 
retary, C. A. Gosney, Raleigh. 

Nortn Daxora—Chairman, Julius 
419 N. P. Ave., Fargo; Secretary, 
Williams, 419 N. P. Ave., Fargo. 

Onto—Chairman, F. C. Galbraith, Adj. 
Gen. Office, State House, Columbus; Secre- 
tary, Chalmers R. Wilson, Adj. Gen. 
Office, State House, Columbus. 


Baker, 
P. 


OKLAHOMA—Chairman, Ross N. Lillard, 
City Hall, Oklahoma City; Secretary, Wm. 
D. Siple, 414-16 Herskowitz Bldg., Okla- 
homa City. 


OrEcon—Chairman, FE. J. Eivers, Multnomah 
Club, Portland; Secretary, Dow V. Wal- 
ker, care of Multnomah Club, Portland. 


PEN NSYLVAN IA—Chairman, George F. Tyler, 
121 S. Sth St. Philadelphia; Secretary, 
Guilliaem Aertson, 121 S. 5th St., Phila- 
delphia. 


PHILIPPINE IsLANDS—Chairman, Robert R. 


Landon, Manila; Secretary, Amos D. 
Haskell, Manila. 
RHope Istanp—Chairman, Alexander H. 


Johnson, City Hall, Providence; Secre- 
tary, Rush Sturges, Central Fire Station, 
Exchange Place, Providence. 


Soutn Carotina—Chairman, Julius H. 
Walker, Columbia; Secretary, Irvine F. 
Belser, Columbia. 


South Daxkora—Chairman, M. IL. Shade, 
Mitchell; Secretary, C. ]. Harris, 212 Boyce 
Greeley Bldg., Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE—Chairman, Roan Waring, Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Co. Bldg., Mem- 
phis; Secretary, Wm. J. Bacon, 55 Good- 
bar Bldg., Memphis. 


Texas—Chairman, Claude V. Birkhead, 722 
Guntar Office Bldg., San Antonio; Secre- 
tary, Chas. W. Scruggs, 722 Guntar Bldg. 


Utan—Chairman, Wesley E. King, Judge 
Bldg., Salt Lake City; Secretary, Baldwin 
Robertson, 604 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake 
City. 

Vermont—Chairman, H. Nelson Jackson, 
Burlington; Secretary, Joseph H. Fountain, 
139 Church Street, Burlington. 


Vircinta—Chairman, Charles Francis- Cocke, 
Terry Bldg., Roanoke; Secretary, C. 
a Pollard, 1114 Mutual Bldg., Rich- 
mond. 


WasHincton—Chairman, vacant until stat 
convention; Secretary, George R. Dreve 
care of Adj. Gen. Office, Armory, Seattle! 


West Vircinita—Chairman, Jackson Arnold, 
Department of Public Safety, Box 405, 
Charleston; Secretary, Charles McCamic, 
904 National Bank of W. Va. Bidg., 
Wheeling. 


Wisconstn—Chairman, John C. Davis, 210 
Plankenton Avenue, Milwaukee; Secretary, 
R. M. Gibson, 8 MacKinnon Block, Grand 
Rapids. 


Wyomine—Chairman, A. H. Beach, Lusk; 
Secretary, R. H. Nichols, Casper. 
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UTILIZED ENERGY 


MELLIONS of tons of Niagara’s daily flood falling from 
a height create a mighty spectacle—and rush away, 
forever lost to man. 


A small fraction of this volume, diverted and utilized, yields 
an energy which furnishes the motive power for transportation 
systems, operates the machinery of a hundred vigorous indus- 
trial plants, and lights the homes and streets of half a score of 
flourishing cities and towns. 


This energy, efficiently distributed at reasonable rates, has 
made Niagara Falls, N. Y., the world center of the Electro- 
Chemical industry. It is now pushing other lines of industry 
to the fore. 


Awake to the opportunities of Niagara Falls and keen to 
grow with a growing city; alert and broad visioned manu- 
facturers are preparing to use this energy. 


Inquiries regarding sites, power rales and other 
information should be addressed to the ‘“ New 
Industries Committee’ or the Secretary of the 


Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 

ERE she comes, homeward 
bound, with ‘‘a bone in her 
teeth,” and a record for looking 
into many strange ports in six short 


months. 


If you had been one of her proud sailors 
you would have left New York City in 
January, been at Guantanamo, Cuba, in 
February, gone ashore at Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, in March and stopped at Brest, 
France, in April to bring the President 
home. In May the Arizona swung at her 
anchor in the harbor of Smyrna, Turkey. 
In June she rested under the shadow of 
Gibraltar and in July she was back in New 
York harbor. 

Her crew boasts that no millionaire tour- 
ist ever globe-trotted like this. There was 
one period of four weeks in which the crew 
saw the coasts of North America, South 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa. 


An enlistment in the navy 


gives you a chance at the education of travel. 
Your mind is quickened by contact with new 
people, new places, new ways of doing things. 

Pay begins the day you join. On board ship 
a man is always learning. There is work to be 
done and he is taught to do it well. Trade 
schools develop skill, industry and business 
ability. Work and play are planned by experts. 
Thirty days furlough each year with full pay. 
The food is fine. A full outfit of clothing is 
provided free. Promotion is unlimited for 
men of brains. You can enlist for two years 
and come out broader, stronger, abler. “The 
Navy made a man of me” is an expression 
often heard. 


Apply at any recruiting station if you are 
over 17. There you will get full information. 
Tf you can’t find the recruiting station, ask 
your Postmaster. He knows. 
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® The First Shot—Two Years Ago 
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WO years ago yesterday America sent its first shot into the German 
lines from a 75-mm. field piece, in position, 400 meters east of Bathle- 
mont in the Luneville sector, into which the First Division had moved 

two days before. 

The gun, pictured above, sounded the first ominous note in Germany’s 
doom at 5 minutes and 10 seconds after 6 o'clock in the morning. From 
left to right in the picture are: Corp. T. J. Varady, who loaded it; Gunner 
R. E. Braley, who sighted it; and Sergt. Alexander L. Arch, who fired it. All 
are of Battery C, Sixth Field Artillery. 

The first shot was a “target,” hitting a bridge at Strassburg, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and blowing up a German working party. The crew fired seven- 
teen more shots, then went to breakfast. The gun was retired after firing 
20,000 rounds and now is at West Point museum. 
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A Starting Point for Slacker Drives 


2,000 Whose Names, Addresses and Records Are 
Known Still Linger in Land They Renounced 


( el America afford to harbor a 
class of undesirables for whom 
there is no possibility of citizenship? 
Prisoners of war and interned enemy 

aliens now are being deported. Why not 

deport as a first step in national house- 
cleaning the 2,000 aliens who, to evade 


military service, destroyed their “first 
papers” and forever renounced American 
citizenship. 


Before the war they wished to become 
American citizens. The United States 
offered opportunities denied them by the 
lands of their birth. Wages and general 
living conditions were better. The goal 
of ambition was 


By CHARLES D. KELLEY 


his inclusion in the draft reciprocal 
treaties were made. Considerable time 
elapsed in the framing of these treaties, 
but, finally, they provided a solution for 
the friendly alien problem. 

International law prevented induction 
of the enemy alien. He was interned. 

Scandinavia, Holland, Spain and other 
countries not at war provided us neutral 
aliens. The neutral who had taken out 
papers was held for service on the ground 
that he should fight for the land of his 
adoption. 


tary service upon his making a dec- 
laration, in accordance with such 
regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe, withdrawing his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, 
which shall operate and be held to 
cancel his declaration of intention to 
become an American citizen and he 
shall forever be debarred from be- 
coming a citizen of the United States. 


This amendment provided a loophole 
for those not yet in service. The loophole 
was widened, admitting those already in- 
ducted, when the War Department passed 
General Order No. 92, 1918. 

In both cases the 
following affidavit 





limited only by the 
limit of individual 
enterprise and _ in- 
itiative. They took 
out “first papers.” 
Then the United 
States entered the 
war. “First papers” 
were scrapped and 
citizenship re- 


In directing attention to the aliens who renounced cit- 
izenship rather than go to war, THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY does not overlook the young American slacker 
of American slacker parentage, whose papa bought him 
a farm and thus put him in the deferred class. 

It does not forget the other young American slacker 


was required be- 
fore exemption was 
granted: 

I hereby with- 
draw my intention 
to become a citi- 
zen of the United 
States, which 
withdrawal I un- 
derstand shall for- 


nounced. Thus did 

, r d jlitarv ¥ . . 
they evade military who responded to the first call by contracting a hurried ever deber me 
service and retain : P from becoming a 
their jobs, while marriage. Nor any other branch of the slacker family. citizen... and I 


others fought to 


Particular attention is paid at this time to the “first- 


do hereby claim 
relief from liabil- 





keep those jobs a me 
possibility. paper” slackers because the country has their “‘number. ty to snilitacy 
} The pre ad- Who they are, whence they came, where they live are service in accord- 
resses and com- ° r. ° ° , . ance with the 
ai weeneke dl recorded in the Bureau of Naturalization at Washington. ii 
these “first paper” They are approximately 2,000 in number. The Bureau of 
lackers fil ° . ° . i ; - 
es aon Oe Ee At the conclusion of this article they are listed by state Naturalization re 
in the Bureau of 2 : ‘ 7 Wa. = ceived 1,740 such 
Naturalization at and nationality. They furnish a logical starting point affidavits from draft 
Washington. in opening the attack on all slackers. boards and army 
These most unde- camps. Bureau offi- 
sirable of aliens cials believe many 





affidavits still are to 





have no intention of 
leaving the country. 
In many cases they are occupying jobs 
which, by every right, should be held 
by the men who offered their lives to 
protect the country and keep those jobs 
intact. The demobilized soldier and 
sailor now ask: 

“What can be done about these ‘first- 
paper’ aliens?” 

“How did there happen to be such a 
law which permitted these disloyalists to 
flunk ?” 

“What efforts are these traitors mak- 
ing to remain in the land they disowned ?” 
“What is Congress doing about it?” 

These questions will be answered in 
this article; but here and now it should 
be said: This particular breed of slacker 
can be and should be deported. 

When the United States entered the 
world war there were three groups of 
aliens among us. They were the friendly 
alien, the enemy alien and the neutral 
alien. 

The friendly alien, or cobelligerent, was 
from England, Russia and others of the 
twenty-four Allied countries. To insure 


HE draft law required all aliens to 

register, but subjected to military 
service only those friendly and neutral 
aliens who had taken out “first papers.” 
All aliens who had not taken out such 
papers were practically exempted by -eing 
placed in Class V, the lowest deferred 
classification. 

This effort to induct the declarant alien 
met with opposition. Foreign embassies 
here soon began asking exemption for 
this and that alien on the ground that 
America, regardless of her law, could not 
put into military service even a “first- 
paper” man without treaties to that effect. 

When neutral governments began ap- 
plying pressure for the exemption of neu- 
tral aliens, Congress countered with the 
conscription amendment of July 9, 1918, as 
follows : 


Provided, That a citizen or subject 
of a country neutral in the present 
war, who has declared his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, 
shall be relieved from liability to mili- 


be found among the 
papers and records of local boards. The 
total number of aliens who thus renounced 
their citizenship is estimated at 2,000. 

In all three registrations there were 
listed 20,031,493 citizens and 3,877,083 
aliens. Among the latter were 2,228,983 
cobelligerents, 1,011,508 enemy aliens and 
636,601 neutrals. 

Of a total of all kinds of aliens, 21.78 
per cent accepted the rdle of fighting men, 
as against 36.67 per cent of all Americans 
who were thus classified. 


AKING the neutral alien under espe- 
cial examination—for it was the neu- 
tral alien slacker whom Congress tried to 
affect by the amendment of July 9—we 
find that in the first and second drafts 
there were 60,000 neutrals who accepted 
the call to battle. About 24,000 of these 
were “first-paper” men who could have 
surrendered citizenship and escaped serv- 
ice, and 36,084 neutral aliens without any 
papers, who could have claimed exemp- 

tion. 
200,000 


In addition to the neutrals, 
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aliens without “first papers” were in the 
first and second drafts. They made no 
plea for exemption. They served. if 

The 2,000 slackers who renounced citi- 
zenship, but not their jobs, were from 
yarious states and represent various 
countries. The record to date shows that 
Washington leads, New York is second 
and Minnesota third. 

The pleas and arguments against de- 
portation offered by these undesirables 
are: 

1. We are no worse than the American 
profiteer slacker. 

2. We are no worse than the aliens who 
took out no first pa- 
pers and went into 
Class V to escape 
service. 

3. It is unfair to 
deport us as a class, 
because in many 
cases it would break 
up families, taking a 
brother away from a 
brother who did fight. 

4. It is unfair be- 
cause some of these 
evasions were brought 
about by legal repre- 
sentatives for a fee. 

5. Congress made a 
bargain with us, 
which did not include 
deportation. 

6. Congress had 
better go slow about 
deporting us, because 
there already are mil- 
lions of aliens trying 
to leave America with 
billions of savings. 

THe AMERICAN LE- 
GION WEEKLY has no 
defense for one set 
of traitors while war- 
ring on another. 
There are native 
Americans, too, who 
artfully evaded the 
draft regulations. 
They should be sum- 
marily dealt with. 
Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral Crowder says: 

“It is beyond doubt that thousands of 
registrants succeeded in evading the draft 
by removing to farms purchased by in- 
dulgent parents, and by other like means.” 

It is unfortunate that these cannot be 
included in the deportation scheme. But 
what nation would care to receive such 
vermin? 


OF all Americans registered in the first 
and second drafts, 63.33 per cent 


cm put in deferred classes; 71.36 per 


nt of aliens of all kinds were so classi- 
fied. 

The loyalty of the immigrant who had 
never declared for citizenship is apparent 
in this table: 


Percentage 
in Class I 


Percentage in 
Doferred Classes 


Native Americans........... 63.33 36.67 
Friendly aliens, non-declarant 72.27 27.73 
Neu‘ral aliens, non-declarant 78.98 21.02 
Enemy aliens.............+ 90.68 9.37 


There is no comfort in these figures for 
the “first-paper” traitor who thinks the 








whole alienage question must be pro- 
pounded before the boot is applied to him. 

The 250,000 aliens who virtually volun- 
teered through the draft, and the thou- 
sands of neutrals who refused to sur- 
render their citizenship papers for a mess 
of pottage, make all the more glaring 
the offense of the 2,000 who scrapped 
their Americanism in panic. or cunning 
to stay safely in America. . 

The plea that they knew not what they 
were doing when they paid lawyers to 
un-Americanize them cannot be advanced. 
The alien slacker had sufficient acumen to 
draw $14 a day for a “snap” job, while 
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gallantry, and other men of yellow skin 
who could have avoided the army and 
did not, are far better American pros- 
pects than the white-skinned 2,000 of the 
yellow streak, 

Commissioner General of Immigration 
Caminetti says the deportation machinery 
is ready. He estimates the cost of this 
deportation at $150 a man. If we are 
going to spend several millions of dollars 
to Americanize aliens who wear the badge 
of loyality, we can afford 2,000 one-way 
tickets. The case against the 2,000 “first- 
paper” slackers is complete. 

There are certain bills already intro- 
duced in Congress 
which, if passed, will 
turn the deportation 
trick so urgently 
needed im this par- 
ticular case for na- 
tional fumigation. 

Representative W. 
W. Lufkin, of Massa- 
chusetts, introduced 
H. R. 416, a bill to de- 








Make it a clean sweep 


American lads, at $1 a day, risked and 
lost their lives. 

The specious cry that deportation would 
be an added penalty not in the law of 
July 9—not in the first bargain of un- 
Americanism—is answered by a number 
of Congressmen who helped pass_ the 
amendment. They say: 

“We thought we had erected a penalty 
high enough to warn against these slack- 
ers running to cover.” 

It wasn’t high enough, however, for the 
inglorious 2,000. 

There is abroad in these United States 
a fast-growing sentiment to allow no alien 
to remain un-American in this country. 
The slogan of the day is 100 per cent 
American for a 100 per cent America. 


HERE can there be a place in this 
program for 2,000 aliens who can 
never be other than 100 per cent alien? 
We bar Chinamen. Yet that San Jose, 
Cal., Chinaman, decorated by Pershing for 


port and exclude the 
neutral alien who re- 


nounced the United 
States by withdraw- 
ing his citizenship 
papers. 


Senator Wesley L. 
Jones, of Washing- 
ton, is the author of 
bill S. 159, and Rep- 
resentative Albert 
Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, of H. 8,572, 
both of which are to 
the same purpose. 

Representative Luf- 
kin also introduced 
H. R. 4,643, on June 
3, a bill to withhold 
naturalization for five 
years after any war 
from any alien who 
claimed exemption by 
reason of his alienage. 

Representative John 
C. Kleczka, of Mil- 
waukee, would not 
only deport the neu- 
tral alien who with- 
drew his “first papers,” but every for- 
eigner in the United States who obtained 
exemption from the draft solely because 
of his alienage. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY in- 
quired of the members of the Senate 
Committee on Immigration what their 
position would be on this proposed legis- 
lation. Few were ready to reply when 
asked. Senator Peter G. Sperry, of Rhode 
Island, declared himself “heartily in ac- 
cord.” Senator William J. Harris, of 
Georgia, would include lack of patriotism 
among the reasons for deportation. He 
said : 

“America must demand patriotic citi- 
zens, whether they be natural born or 
naturalized. One who cannot qualify 
with his record open to careful scrutiny 
should not be allowed to live within our 
borders, much less become a citizen.” 

Representatives Roscoe E. McCulloch, 
of Ohio; John E. Parker, of Califernia; 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Accomplices of the Profiteer 


Extravagance Bred of War-Time Wages (Not Sol- 
diers’ Wages) and Low Production Bred of Unrest 


N HIS recent return from Russia, 
O Henry C. Emery, the economist 

and writer, commented on the 
many conflicting reports being circulated 
in this country regarding Bolshevism, as 
follows: 

“A few people seem to realize that this 
is not so much the fault of the news as 
the fault of the situation; not only are 
the reports conflicting, but the facts them- 
selves are conflicting. The trouble is that 
we hear all kinds of conflicting stories 
about the Bolsheviki—and that most of 
them are true. It is not because of a 
mass of falsehoods that the problem is so 
puzzling, but because of a mass of seem- 
ingly conflicting truths.” 

The foregoing might easily have been 
written concerning the present controversy 
over the high cost of living. All honest 
men want the truth. To arrive at the 
truth requires some intelligence, but more 
labor and courage. Let us give the truths 
their proper weight and look them coldly 
in the eye. 

God speed the agents of the law in their 
efforts to apprehend and punish those 
who have taken advantage of a critical 
situation to line their pockets. The 
theories advanced as to the cause of our 
present malady are so many, and so varied 
and conflicting, that the task of singling 
them out is not a simple one. So many able 
advocates support them that we are forced 
into confusion. As a matter of fact the 
situation is a complex of forces of which 
no man living can, with any exactness, 
define the limits. 

There are two very active and powerful 
forces, however, which do not seem to 
have been credited with deserving weight. 
The elementary law of supply and demand 
has been somewhat lost in the shuffle. We 
have had our eye too much on the sleight- 
of-hand performer, have listened to too 
much insane talk, have, in effect, permitted 
many words to lull our mind into vacancy. 
The law of supply and demand has become 
buried under rubbish. The complexities 
of modern life cover it sufficiently with- 
out this. Effort and good tools are needed 
to dig it out and apply it to existing con- 
ditions. But we are mentally lazy and 
follow the easy course. We look around 
for something handy. We blame effects 
for being causes. The pot calls the kettle 
black. 


UPPLY and demand are purely rela- 

tive matters. For example, a twentieth 
part of today’s supply of gasoline was an 
over-production thirty years ago. At 
that time it was sold for cook stoves and 
street lights. It could be had for three 
cents a gallon. The balance was burned 
on the Pennsylvania hillsides in order to 
put it safely out of the way. The inven- 
tion of the gasoline motor has revolution- 
ized all this by creating a demand for 
gasoline which resulted in the production 
of eighty-five million barrels in 1918, the 
value of which was more than $684,000,000 


By ALFRED I. HARRINGTON 
Commander, McVey Post No. 16, 
Mansfield, Ohio 


to the refiners. And still every effort is 
being made by science to extract the last 
drop from the crude oil. No man need 
fear explosive coal oil today. The ex- 
plosion is too valuable! Even the odor 
is captured at the casing-head and reduced 
to fluid gasoline. 

There are some who argue that the 
food supply of this country today is twenty 
per cent greater than it was last year 
and that, therefore, prices should be 
cheaper, instead of higher. So bring on 
the batteries, any old target will do, but 
the “Big Five” is the easiest. No range- 
finder, no field glasses needed to spot 
that. Besides, the spectators on the hill- 
side can watch the fun! 

Here we commit the error of gluing 
our eyes to supply until we are blind to 
demand. Demand is lost and not easily 
to be found. There is no array of statis- 
tics with the “demand” insignia, so we 
must use our reason and horse sense and 
search our experience to connect demand 
up with its running mate. Ignoring our 
normal increase in population and assum- 
ing that it has remained stationary over 
the past two years, does anyone imagine 
for a moment that Mr. Average Citizen is 
not consuming more goods thdn he did 
eighteen months ago? Let us look into 
this closely for a moment. 

Take the case of the soldier. When 
Mr. Doughboy got his discharge he lost no 
time in getting into “civies.” He wanted 
them right and he was in a hurry. He 
was particular as to the quality and not 
too particular as to the price. He was 
staggered by the prices, but he put that 
down to war. Anyway, he had to be 
comfortable and was anxious to shake off 
the unwilling home of his late unwelcome 
guests. Even Mr. Doughboy of six 
months’ service had to replace a moth- 
eaten and antiquated wardrobe. His 
braced shoulders could no longer tolerate 
the straight jacket. Four million members 
of the Doughboy Family have been shop- 
ping in the past six months, buying from 
two to three times what would have nor- 
mally required and. wanting it “tout 
suite.” Does anyone believe that this 
enormous and insistent demand has had 
no effect on shoes, woolens, hats and 
haberdashery ? 


NY officer who had to buy his serge 

in 1917 can tell something from his 
own experience as to the results of the 
demand created by 100,000 officers out- 
fitting at once. Multiply this by forty and 
you can appreciate this influence. We 
leave Doughboy out of the argument for 
a moment. He was entitled to all the 


clothing he could stagger under, the best 
raiment his scanty purse could obtain. 
Moreover, Doughboy is the principal vic- 
tim. Now a wallop for Mr. Stayhome. 


The flood of munition orders has bred 
a new crop of millionaires. Many of 
them have spent their money lavishly, 
flaunting their new found wealth. Those 
with sense and conscience (and there are 
quite a few of this kind also) have re- 
strained their expenditures. But this class, 
like the “Big Five,” affords an easy target, 
no brains required to see it, no danger 
incurred in shooting at it, and besides— 
it’s popular! Trust the cold-footed poli- 
tician to find the popular target! 

There is another crowd that profited 
immensely by the war. We would not say 
anything about that now if it were not 
for the fact that they are still dissatisfied. 
They breathe revolution if they are not 
permitted to impose their will upon the 
country. A few courageous spirits have 
spoken out against them, but the vast 
majority of the politicians are tongue-tied. 
The public at large speaks their name in 
whispers. To put the case bluntly, did 
the railroad unions think of us when they 
stood the public against the wall and shook 
the Government by the throat until the 
dollars rattled loud enough to pacify 
them? Did they know that we were 
scouring neutral Europe for food and 
clothing and metal and forage? 

The situation that confronted us at one 
time was desperate, but did that prevent 
them from striking? Did they care 
whether ships got over to France or did 
they not? Supplies were in this country 
in abundance, but they had to be moved 
to the seaboard by rail and we did not 
get them in time because they were not 
where they could be shipped. In the 
meantime we were working twelve, fifteen, 
and twenty-four hours a day for seven 
days a week, not asking nor even think- 
ing of more pay or overtime, or fewer 
hours, or less work per hour, much less of 
striking! This is not the jury. The sol- 
diers and the American public will judge 
this question at the proper time. Our 
interest now is more in the understanding 
and correction of an intolerable situation. 

Both Mr. Capital Stayhome and Mr. 
Labor Stayhome have prospered. They 
bought bonds, it is true, but that proves 
their earnings. It was a good investment, 
no sacrifice there. We, too, bought bonds, 
were forced to buy them if unwilling. In 
short we fought the war and financed 
it too. 


'O say that Stayhome has not improv 
his scale of living is to belie our 
eyes. He is fat, wears better clothes, 
eats bigger and better meals and has 
blossomed out in mansions, motor cars 
and jewelry. The motor cars around any 
factory proves that Labor Stayhome got 
“his.” The most noise and discontent 
are kicked up by Alien Slacker Stayhome, 
who has not been able to save all of his 
wages to retire across the Atlantic. 
The whole point is that the family 
Stayhome is not satisfied with what he had 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Minneapolis Convention 


HE Minneapolis Convention is fast upon us. 

At 10 a. m. on the seventeenth day hence the 
temporary chairman’s gavel will fall, calling the 
assembly to order. On that day The American 
Legion will be officially brought into the world as a 
big new factor in American life and affairs. On 
that day the elected representatives of more than 
one million men and women who served in the 
great war, and who have joined the Legion thus 
far, will begin an expression of the things that are 
in their minds. They will set the course, policy and 
activity of The American Legion for the ensuing 
year. 
The interest of the country at large is fixing itself 
upon this momentous meeting. People are won- 
dering what action the Legion will take on prob- 
lems affecting all America. Congress and depart- 
ments of the Government await the voice of the 
convention for guidance on legislation of import- 
ance. For no one can give them information in 
advance as to what the Legion will do on this 
issue or that. One man’s guess is as good as 
another’s. Who would presume to express the 
majority opinion of more than a million virile 
Americans who have banded themselves together 
with a swiftness that makes new tradition. 

The convention itself will be without precedent. 
No slate, no program, no steam roller, would 
survive for a moment in such a meeting as THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY foresees at Minneapolis. 
We doubt seriously if anyone can make an accurate 
forecast of such a detail as who will be elected 
head of the Legion. Anyone thinking differently 
is welcome to try the experiment. But one thing 
is certain—what the majority want they will have. 
{t is their meeting, their Legion. And anyone going 
to Minneapolis with any other idea in mind, any- 
one going with an ax to grind or with chestnuts 
in the fire, is possessed of more courage than dis- 
cretion. All such will come away disillusioned, but 
with a finer understanding of the real temperament 
of those that are the Legion, and consequently 
of what the Legion is and is going to be. 


The Weekly Moves 


HE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY moved 
from New York to Washington, D. C., over- 
night during the time of publication of its issues 
for October 3 and October 10. It was able to con- 
tinue publication when the other national maga- 
zines published in New York were shut down by a 
local publication squabble. It was the WEEKLY con- 
tention that it had an obligation to perform to 
Legion members in every section of the country 
and manifestly could not concern itself with local 
difficulties. The WerEKLy offered to meet all terms 
of all contenders until their differences could be 
adjusted. When this neutral and liberal attitude 
was rejected by all sides the WEEKLY precipitated 
a move previously contemplated. 
The magazine was shut out while 110,000 copies 
short of the number necessary to complete its 225,- 





000 issue of October 3. In twenty-four hours these 
were being run off the presses in another city. The 
move, considering the present magnitude of the 
WEEKLY, was no small matter. Perhaps the staff 
Was encouraged to try it through their experience 
in seeing armies moved, bag and higgage, overnight. 

The WEEKry is not unmindful of the fact that 
those who did not want the magazine moved from 
New York are now trying to bring about its tem- 
porary suspension in Washington. This in order 


that it resume publication in New York. So far 
these misguided and discreditable efforts have 
failed. But in the remote event of their success the 


objective will be lost. THe AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY cannot flit from city to city. It has con- 
tracted to remain in Washington indefinitely. 


Fumigat- 


VERY now and then some imported agitator 

is rounded up by outraged citizens of free 
America and compelled to kiss the flag. Only the 
other day we read an account of a whole batch of 
red agitators being thus honored at Weirton, West 
Virginia. 

The intent is splendid, but the practice is deplor- 
able. The Stars and Stripes should be kept clean 
of the foul lips that preach sedition. They are 
unfit to kiss the ground under the flag. We recom- 
mend the immediate fumigation of that flag at 
Weirton. 


Fix the Responsibility 


ISCLOSURES by Tue American LeEGIon 
WEEKLY of cruel neglect of disabled soldiers 
by the Government are the basis of a resolution in 
Congress for an investigation of the Board for 
Vocational Training. Representative Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, has presented such a resolution and 
has asked that THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY'S 
investigators testify at the hearing. This they will 
do, reiterating the disclosures made in the magazine, 
all of which were predicated on fact and carefully 
considered evidence. 

While Chairman Prosser of that board has re- 
signed and the machinery provided for an effective 
operation of Vocational Training for disabled sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, that is not enough. We 
want Congress definitely to fix the responsibility for 
the blackest case of neglect in American history, and 
we want those responsible dealt with in such man- 
ner as the facts seem to justify. 


Don’t Go A. W. O. L. 


AVING joined a local post of The American 

Legion, do not fail to attend the meetings. 
Your voice is needed in weighing the questions that 
come up for consideration. You have just as much 
to say about The American Legion as any other 
individual. You have just as big an obligation as 
anyone else to see that it is big and broad and 
militant and energetic. If you do not attend the 
meetings of your local post you take the chance that 
it will express only the ideas of a few. 
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Heroes of Yesterday at 'Today’s Duties 














Sergt. Jack Casey, 102d In- 
fantry, won the Victoria Cross, 
D. S. C. and Croix de Guerre, 
with palm and gold stars. 
Now he’s trying to win a law 
diploma to add to his collec- 
tion. 





Ringing up fares is Corp. 
William P. White’s job again 
after receiving a D. S. C., 
Croix de Guerre and three 
wounds in France with the 
165th Infantry. 











Private A. Krotoshinsky, Co. K, 307th Infan try, 
one of the rescuers of the Lost Battalion, for which 
he got the D. S.C., is giving close shaves again after 
having had a few himself. 
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i‘ y Private J. Monson, i SC Sergt. Albert M. 
308th Infantry, D. S. C. Re Josephberg, 18th _In- 
(C) American and Croix de Guerre hero, tee fantry, brought back 


Photo Service is giping orders toa truck = —_ & oe ; two decorations, the 
horse. a fouragerre and the Croix de 
It was for delivering messages that Corp. Pat Ryan won a Croix df pete ——- _— ~~ - 7 iltinery | ote 
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de Guerre, and he’s still delivering them, inadifferent form. 
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More Chests Than Medals 


Some Days Decorations Were Issued with Rations, but at 
Times Capturing the Kaiser Wouldn’t Have Won One 


OT everyone who fought 
N in France got a medal. 

It wasn’t possible. Such 
men were too numerous, paper 
work is arduous, and constantly 
thinking up citations fatigues 
the official mind. 

Not everyone who got a medal 
fought in France. It couldn’t be 
expected that they did. It some- 
times developed that here was a 
chap who possessed every 
known requisite of a medal get- 
ter, yet just wasn’t where the 
fighting was—somehow. In all 
fairness such men could not be 
denied. 

But there are more reasons 
why men didn’t get medals than 
why they did, and as good ones. 
Anyone desiring the exact fig- 


ures should ascertain the total 
number of men decorated, and 
subtract that number from the 


whole number of men in the war. The 
result will be the number of different 
reasons there are why men did not re- 
ceive medals. 

Some of thest reasons are very pe- 
culiar. Remark the distressing case of 
a lieutenant with a three-star (service 
ribbon) fighting record, who was obliged 
to bare a barren breast to the folks at 
home for the want of a paltry two hun- 
dred francs. 

A second lieutenant is likely to have 
to do anything. This one, while on duty 
with G-5, General Staff, during the inter- 
allied games in Paris, was ordered to 
Pershing Stadium to call on a king— 
a genuine eighteen-karat king, the reign- 
ing monarch of a sovereign state that 
was our staunch friend and ally. 

It is unfortunate that the identity of 
this ruler, as well as of his domain, may 
not be revealed, but the international 
situation precludes it. However, we ven- 
ture—and with the hope that no diplo- 
matic secrets are thus revealed—a hint 
as to the size and geographical situation 
of the kingdom in question. While larger 
than the State of Rhode Island, no doubt, 
it is possibly not so extensive in size 
as Delaware. From a military stand- 
point its location was bad. It was di- 
rectly in the right-of-way of an enemy 
invasion in the days when invasions were 
coming the Allies’ direction. 

That is how the king happened to be 
in Paris last July. He might as well 
have been there as any place. Back in 
his native land a difference of opinion 
had broken out among the leading gen- 
erals and citizens as to who would be 
invited to the old-home-week celebration 
they were preparing to stage when peace 
should be signed. Not the least of the 
controversy was whether or not the king 
should be invited. Some were in favor 
of trying to struggle along without a 
king and see if it wouldn’t cut down 


expenses. 










Hiker 


Not everyone who fought 
in France got a medal. 


UT the king was too wise an old head 

to lose any weight over a_ mere 
squabble of the cannaille. He had been 
away a long time, and Paris is hard to 
beat. Besides, he was still a king, wasn’t 
he, as long as he kept away from home? 
As such he ranked passes to the ball 
games; not only passes, but box seats. 
The day of the big game between the 
Canadians and the A. E. F. he was there 
in time to see the batteries warm up 
That was the day the lieutenant went out 
to pay his call. 

There was no great difficulty in obtain- 
ing an audience. Several versions of the 
dialogue that ensued have been reported, 
but the following is the one we have 
always preferred to believe the most truly 
pictorial of that famous encounter: 

“Ah, we would hazard a guess that 
you are an American,” observed the 
shrewd old sovereign, opening the con- 
versation. 

“Your Majesty,” responded the visitor, 
seeing the king had the goods on him, 
‘if you were guessing for a living you'd 
be a millionaire.” 

“Let us trust so,” said the king, se- 
dately. “Are the women of America 
beautiful ?” 

“King, they’d knock your eyes out.” 

“They are vicious, then?” 

“Harmless as kittens, Your Honor,” 
replied the lieutenant, “but good lookers 
just the same.” 

“Most extraordinary,” 


exclaimed the 


By 
MARQUIS JAMES 





Are 


“You interest us strangely. 
they quite as beautiful as the women of 
Europe?” 


king. 


“Can a duck swim?” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

“We are not quite sure that we grasp 
the full import of your quaint speech,” 
responded the king, knitting his brows. 
“But we would hazard a guess that you 
wish us to comprehend that the charms 
of American women may be compared 
to those of the mermaids of the sea, 
who, as you infer, swim like the duck.” 

“King,” said the lieutenant with deep 
conviction, “I would never try to keep 
anything a secret from you.” 

“You would fain flatter an old man,” 
said the king, “but you please us none 
the less on that account. .We should 
like very much to consider a visit to 
America.” 

“The trip would do you a 
good.” 


“Chancellor,” said the king, “make a 


note of it. In happier times we must 
visit America and see these charming 
women.” 


“When you come over don’t fail to 
look me up,” put in the lieutenant, hos- 
pitably. 

“Tt will be a pleasure for us to receive 
you,” assured His Majesty. “Chancellor, 
will you note the place of the young 
gentleman’s residence.” 
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“San Antonio,” supplied the lieutenant. 
“Smith’s the name, Jasper J. You'll find 
me in the ‘phone book in the booth at 
the station. Or ask a cop. Well, king, 
I must be shoving off. Mighty pleased 
to have seen you, and I hope to run 
across you back in the States some time.” 

“Stay,” commanded the king. “Your odd 
address has given us much pleasure this 
day. Before you depart we wish, as a 
token of our royal esteem, to confer upon 
you our personal cross.” 

“Thanks, King,” said Smith, “I was 
afraid I wasn’t going to win 2 medal in 
this war.” 


HE resplendent one addressed as 

chancellor followed the lieutenant 
from the royal box. Outside he explained 
that the king had just run out of per- 
sonal crosses the night before, but if 
Smith would be good enough to take 
this jeweler’s card and drop around to 
the address given, the jeweler would be 
glad to fix him up. 


if Smith only would show up with the 
cross. 

But Smith was still out—as was the 
king, to the extent of his rake-off on the 
net price of one personal cross. 

It is to be hoped that this incident will 
serve as a reply to the careless critics 
who have been disposed to censure roy- 
alty as being too liberal in the bestowal 
of the regal favors. Of course, we un- 
derstand how such stories get about. 
Take the case of another officer, who 
was a captain and an instructor in the 
Army Schools at Langres. 

It was in the early days, when Amer- 
icans were more or less objects for cul- 
tivation: The captain happened down to 
Paris and there came across a class- 
mate who was headed for a party at the 
embassy of a small kingdom, which had 
likewise suffered a total eclipse in the 
course of an enemy advance in the East. 
The friend asked the captain to join him. 

“But I have no bid,” protested the 
captain. 


“Come anyway,” said his friend. “The 
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A token of our royal esteem. 


Smith presented the card at a shop in 
the Rue de la Paix the next day. The 
jeweler had been expecting him. He pro- 
duce a velvet cushion embellished with 
the regal arms. On it nestled a brilliant 
cross, 

“It is two hundred francs,” 
jeweler. 

“Come again,” said Smith. 

“Two hundred francs, including war 
tax,” said the jeweler. “Shall I wrap 
it up or will you put it on?” 

“Tll let you know tomorrow,” said 

mith. 

The ’phone rang next day at Smith’s 
headquarters at No. 11 Avenue Mon- 
taigne.. Colonel Dash, the chancellor, was 
on the wire. He wanted to know why 
Smith didn’t drop around at the king’s 
hotel to be decorated. He was told 
Smith was out trying to raise the price 
of the decoration. The following morn- 
ing the king’s emissary visited Averiue 
Montaigne in person. He announced 
impatiently that the king had affixed the 
royal seal and signature to the citation and 
all was in readiness for the investiture, 


said the 


prince will be there. He’s anxious to 
meet Americans.” 

The captain returned to Langres with 
a decoration, and this is the explanation 
he offered: 

“We breezed into the room where the 
prince was. He wore a general’s uni- 
form. I saluted as I was presented. The 
prince stuck out his hand and said: 
‘Pleased to meet you, Captain. Have a 


medal.’” 


ERE is an instance of medal luck 

repeated by officers of a National 
Guard Division. A private was recom- 
mended for the D. S. C. for gallantry 
in action in the Argonne. The papers 
came back to his company stating a D. 
S. C. was not sufficient reward; that this 
man should have been recommended for 
the Medal of Honor. This, accordingly, 
was done. The Medal of Honor was 
denied and the man got nothing. 

Luck, hard and otherwise, held a hand 
in the medal game, as it does in every 
game. There were days when a man 
couldn’t have “bummed” a cigarette on 
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the strength of having captured the 
crown prince; and there were days when 
decorations were handed out with the 
rations. A captain who crossed with the 
First Division went through the war with 
that outfit. He was hit on four different 
occasions, but he finished every drive just 
the same. He was decorated three times, 
by the way. Too lucky to get killed, he 
said. Perhaps he was, in battle, but his 
end came in April when he tried to take 
a sharp corner on a fast motorcycle up 
near Montabaur. 

Medals were easier to get in some 
armies than in others, easier in some 
divisions than others, in the same army. 
The Second Division had—or at least 
that was the situation last spring—nearly 
twice as many individual decorations as 
the First Division. Some explaining 
would come in handy there. The Second 
was as good as the best, but it was not 
twice as good as the First. 

Decorations were distributed by the 
various armies in about the following or- 
der of exclusiveness: British, American, 
Belgian, French, Italian. The British 
V. C. usually was sent around with the 
winner’s favorite flower. For a poilu not 
to have a Croix de Guerre was a positive 
insult. 

The statement has been made that if 
all the French soldiers who were not 
given a single decoration were found and 
a special medal designed for them, that 
medal would be the rarest trophy of the 
world war. Perhaps so. Yet that re- 
mark conveys an inference we cannot 
pass without comment. Besides support- 
ing the war on her own soil, France, 
from a population of scant 39,000,000, 

actually mobilized 7,717,000 men, im- 
possible as that figure may seem. In 
killed alone she lost more than 3 per 
cent of her total population. The poilu 
fought for what our men had to spend 
on cigarettes. Personally, we never 
could see the inconsistency of the in- 
evitable croix on the faded blue blouse 
keeping company with six or seven 
service stripes. 


HILE the French Government 
may have been more prodigal 
than others with the decorations that went 
on the breast, it was not so with those 
that went on the sleeves. Service chev- 
rons meant active service on the fighting 
front and nowhere else. Service with 
the auxilliare, or French S. O. S., time 
spent on leave, in hospital, or as a pris- 
oner of war, did not draw service stripes. 
It took a more serious wound to get a 
wound chevron in the French army than 
in most others. It is not hard to believe 
that the poilu who had spent three or 
four years actually at the front did not 
have, in all that time, a few great mo- 
ments, for which he might claim the 
cross, by all the accepted standards. 
One thing that has bereft the Croix 
de Guerre of distinction in foreign eyes, 
and particularly American eyes, is the 
excessive liberality the French have 
shown in their distribution of that token 
among their allies. In the pioneer days 
of the A. E. F., when American troops 
and detachments of. officers were taking 
tours of duty in French sectors, it some- 
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times was difficult to keep from getting 
a Croix de Guerre, merely as a souvenir 
of the occasion. . 

The same openhandedness broke out 
after the armistice. A regiment on the 
Rhine got an issue of fifteen Croix des 
Guerre per company in March, to be dis- 
tributed at the discretion of the company 
commanders. In May a story was told 
of how another outfit was asked to send 
in the names of all officers who had been 
in action and who had not been deco- 
rated. They all got the cross. During 
the inter-allied games the medal barrage 
was fiercer than ever. The Cross of War 
was given, along with decorations of 
greater and lesser distinction, to men 
who never had the privilege of hearing a 
hostile shot. 

Compared with the Italians, however, 
the French were medal misers. Every 
foreign soldier who set foot in that sunny 
land on a duty status carried away a re- 
membrance in the form of a decoration. 
The ever-conservative British issued a 
general order denying such of their 
troops who had not been in action in 
Italy the right to wear them. 

A Scotchman must have held the key 
to His Britannic Majesty’s medal chest. 
We doubt whether there is a case on rec- 
ord where an American was decorated 
while serving on instruction or observa- 
tion tour with the British. However, we 
do know of an American aviator who 
achieved what he deems a most signal 
honor while flying with a British day 
bombing squadron. It happened the day 
he brought down his fourth Boche plane. 
The colonel shook hands with him in 
the mess and bought him a drink. This 
officer is in the Colonia, N. J., hospital 
now—the result of a wound and not of 
the colonel’s liquor. He was hit twice 
and brought down over Mannheim, Ger- 
many, one August morning when the 
squadron flew into hard luck. 


HE Military Medal was the popular 

British decoration, yet it has been 
given with nothing like the prodigality 
of the Croix de Guerre. It is rarer, all 
things considered than the D. S. C., which 
is quite a compliment to pay. And such 
generosity as has been displayed was dis- 
played toward British troops and not 
casual callers at British sectors or gen- 
erals’ house parties. The three American 
divisions, which, under British direction, 
helped break the Hindenburg Line, 
shared British medals on a British basis, 
of course. 

All nations had their prime honors in 
the form of medals of priceless distinc- 
tion. The rarest great war decoration 
in the world is the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. Seventy-one were awarded. 


citations accompanying them are 
epic. They take their places among the 
heroic legends of history. The deeds of 
valor they recount have not been sur- 
passed by any soldiers of any age. 

And there is the Victoria Cross, which 
the Briton holds more dearly than he 
would a coronet. One cannot quarrel 
with him for that, because so frequently 
the recipient is unable to express any 
opinions, except to the angels. 

The most esteemed of the French tok- 
ens is the Medaille Militaire, which is 
given only to enlisted men for personal 
heroism, and to generals for master 
strokes of strategy. Joffre wears no 
other decoration. French officers below 
the grade of general are out of luck. 
They are ineligible to the Medaille Mili- 
taire, and the Legion of Honor has lost 
caste as a fighter’s badge through the 
practice of conferring it upon noncom- 
batant officers and upon prominent civil- 
ians of all nations. 

It is not necessary, however, to hark 
back across the sea to illustrate the weak- 
ness of human nature for symbolistic 
adornment. One of the first things that 
caught our trained eye when we got back 
to the States, bless the day, was the 
amazing variety of ribbons which dressed 
the chests of military men we passed on 
the streets. We searched our memory 
to place them, but searched in vain. They 
represented no campaigns with which we 
were familiar. Could it be that they 
had slipped another war over on us 
while we were away, and managed, by 
the industry of Mr. George Creel, to 
keep it out of the papers? 


The 


OST of these ribbons, and some of 

them presented a fascinating com- 
bination of colors indeed, appeared on 
uniforms which also bore the scarlet 
chevron; but this was not always the 
case. This. observation, however, only 
served to whet our curiosity, for in a 
few days, fortune ordaining, we, too, 
should rank the coveted angle of red. 
But should we never have laid away the 
uniform, the chances of ever getting stoop 
shouldered from carrying the medals we 
won in the war were not likely enough 
as to alarm the family physician. 

There are some who may contend this 
condition had something to do with our 
interest in the origin of the puzzling 
badges we saw on passing breasts. In 
point of fact, nothing could be more re- 
mote from the truth. We entered the 
store at the behest of a friendly Seventh 
Avenue merchant, who spoke to us on 
the sidewalk and assured us, in the most 
courteous manner possible, that it would 
cost nothing to step inside and look over 
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the finest line of gents’ furnishings in 
town, special prices to the A. E, F, 

Not until we were well inside and en- 
grossed in the consideration of a check- 
ered vest, did we suspect the presence 
of a showcase full of ribbons. And re- 
plicas of the very identical ribbons that 
had perplexed us so! Here, possibly, 
was an answer to the riddle. We repeat 
we did not know the ribbons were there 
when we entered the store. But the 
checkered vest began to lose its charm, 
and the brown derby we admired in the 
window, on closer inspection, seemed an 
unworthy successor to the overseas cap. 

There being, in short, nothing in the 
store that attracted us, we started to 
leave, merely pausing at the medal case 
to avoid the incivility of an abrupt 
departure. 

“Could I show you something nice in 
decorations?” solicited the merchant. 

This was too much. 

“Why, er,” we hesitated, but curiosity 
won. “Just what is this one?” 

“That,” said he, “is the ribbon of the 
Returned Heroes Medal. Very popular 
with the boys just getting back from the 
other side.” 

Before we could offer defense, two 
nimble fingers had affixed the ribbon 
upon our blouse! The merchant stepped 
back admiringly. 

“Ah, it goes very nice with the uni- 
form,” said he, polishing his palms. “A 
popular piece of goods with the boys just 
back from the other side, I assure you.” 

“And what is this one called?” we said 
hastily, changing the subject to cover our 
embarrassment. 

“That is the World’s War Veterans’ 
Medal,” supplied the merchant, “another 
big seller. Will you try it on?” 

“Oh, no, no!” we protested, in alarm. 


“Won’t cost you a cent, mister, to 
have a look at yourself with——” 
“And this one, what is it?” we de- 


manded desperately, indicating a third. 

“The Volunteers’ Medal—you wasn’t 
drafted, was you? Well, it’s the very 
article for you.” 

Obviously we had to get out. 

“How much is it?” we demanded. 
feverishly, indicating the medal he had 
foisted upon the blouse. 

“Only ten cents,” he replied, “ten cents 
apiece, or the three for a quarter.” 

A quarter was the smallest we had. 
As we passed it to him, we just hap- 
pened to recall that we already were late 
to an important date with a friend up 
town. 

There was no time to wait for change. 

As we hastened to our appointment, it 
just occurred to us that possibly we ought 
to write Smith, in San Antonio, and give 
him that merchant’s address. 





I hear the call of the rolling sea, 
The call of the rattling spars, 
Of the binnacle light in the cool, dark 
night 
As we sail by the light of the stars. 


The gurgle and roar of the dashing waves, 
The shriek of the rushing wind, 

The seabird’s cry in the angry sky, 
And the hiss of the wake behind. 


The Call of the Sea 


By HawtTHorNeE DANIEL 


The boom of the filling canvas, 
The sting of the dashing spray, 
The tight-laced shrouds and the driving 
clouds 
As we fly on our foaming way. 


The song of the tautened rigging, 
The creak of the burdened mast, 

The mariner’s hail in the whistling gale 
As the foam-flecked waves drive past. 


I hear the call of the rolling sea, 
The call of the rattling spars, 
Of the binnacle light in the cool, dark 
night 
As we sail by the light of the stars. 
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Over and Back with the Navy 


Henry Reuterdahl’s Paintings Are the Official War Pictures of the Navy 


———— 


The Navy put ’em across 


Painted by Henry Rewterdahl. The return of Admiral Rodman’ s fieet 
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The Man Who Couldn’t Go Wrong 


' X 7 HEN folks in Americus, Kans., 
grow bored with life, they run 
into Emporia and see two mov- 

ies in one day. When folks in Emporia 

have wild oats to sow, they go to 

Kansas City. The Kansas Citian, feeling 

devilish, makes for Chicago. The Chicago 

cut-ups flock to New York. Where the 

New Yorker goes when such a mood 

strikes him is a matter of taste, but now 

and then, at least, he completes the cycle 
by betaking himself and his lively dis- 
position to some Americus of the East. 

All this touches Ronald Ross in the 
particular that, being a resident of Em- 
poria and having some oats to sow, he 
was in Kansas City. He was not there 
any too soon, he decided, as he glanced 
at a calendar in the hotel writing room 
and saw with a start that it was the 
eleventh of May. On the eleventh day 
of June he would marry Evelyn West, 
assume the position of assistant cashier 
in her father’s bank, and become a lead- 
ing and highly respected citizen of Em- 
poria. 

In the course of the years he would re- 
quire a Ford, a Dodge and a Cadillac 
motor car, a frame bungalow, a stucco 
house and a cut-stone residence, a seal 
ring, a frock coat and a puffy abdomen, 
a canary, a Boston terrier and three chil- 
dren, a Sunday school class, a place on 
the school board and a deaconship in the 
Presbyterian Church—all in the order 
named. 

He had looked down the vista of the 
future and knew it to be so. After the 
eleventh of June there was not the slight- 
est possibility of a slip from the ways of 
the righteous. That was why he was in 
Kansas City. 

When the full realization of what life 
held in store had struck him two days 
before, a most amazing thing had hap- 
pended. With scarcely a struggle and 
to his own stupefaction, he had suddenly 
resolved to have his fling while there was 
yet time, before the forging of the chains 
that would forever bind him to Emporia 
and respectability. 

Strange that he had never thought of 
them as chains before. A position in the 
West National Bank had been in_ his 
dreams for months, almost as long as 
Evelyn had had her place there. Such a 
position would mean eventually his be- 
coming president of the. institution. It 
was a prospect that should have filled him 
with joy and satisfaction. It had, in fact. 
And then had come this astounding re- 
vulsion, this overpowering impulse to take 
a vacation frcm respectability, to sink 
for once into alluring degradation—while 
there was yet time. 


H® had felt he would fight against it, 
yes, but it had been too strong to 


resist. In a kind of daze he had yielded, 


had made excuses to Evelyn and the rest 
that he must settle up some business mat- 
ters, had carefully computed the probable 
cost of a week of riotous living and had 
boarded the train with an unusual joy 
tingling in veins that had never before 
known a tingle. 


By HARLAN THOMPSON 


For Ronald was that often mentioned 
but rarely realized person: the model 
young man. To him the straight and nar- 
row path had been a broad highway. 
Never unti! now had his feet betrayed the 
slightest tendency to sidle off the mac- 
adam. 

At school he had 
been known among 
the bad little boys 
as “Goody - goody” 
Ross. As he grew 
up he had served as 
a shining example 
of honesty, industry, 
piety and the rest of 
the virtues. There 
was no need in the 
town library for the 
works of Oliver 
Optic and Horatio 
Alger, Jr. Since he 
was nineteen he had 
been spoken of as a rising # 
young man. As for bad habits, 
he had yet to smoke his first 
cornsilk behind the barn. . 

Yet here was Ronald Ross, \ 
looking at a hotel calendar and . 
devising ways and means of 
crowding into one week enough 
dissipation to last him through 
the entire period of his earthly 
existence. Ronald’s amaze- 
ment at himself, stupendous as 
it was, could not prevent his 
smiling at the thought of what 
a state of mind Emporia would 
be in, if it only knew. 

But that was not getting to 
the matter in hand. Ronald’s 
being, trained for years in the 
ways of efficiency, set itself 
mechanically to the task before 
it. It was not an easy one, for 
there were no precedents to 
guide the way. 

It stood to reason, however, 
that it would be well to begin 
at once, and it might not be a 
bad plan to lead up to the 
thing gradually. So deciding, 
Ronald folded up the letter he 
had started to Evelyn, shoved 
it in his pocket and strolled 
with a studied nonchalant air 
toward the cigar stand down 
the corridor. 

“Cigarettes,” 
to the clerk. 

“Yes, sir; what kind?” 

Ronald was startled. It was 
going to be more difficu!t than 
he thought. He had been foolish not to 
realize that there would be different kinds. 

“Why—why,” he stammered, “some of 
those . . . in the purple box there.” 

“How many?” asked the clerk. 

“Just one package,” said Ronald quickly 
and handed a five-dollar bill over the 
counter to conceal the fact that he didn’t 
know the price. 

He picked up the box with a peculiar 
thrill. It was the first step downward. 


he said bravely g 


T first he thought of smoking one 
right there in the lobby, but his bet- 

ter judgment told him it would be wiser 
to be alone until the first flush of nervous- 
ness had passed. With the box tightly 


grasped in his hand he went up to his 
room. There he opened it and folded back 
the shimmering tinfoil to reveal the slen- 





































He 


der cylinders, white and inviting. 
lifted one out with a pleasant little twinge 
of guilt, only to find a moment later that 
he had no matches. 

While the bellboy was getting some he 
stood holding the symbol of revolt gently 
between his fingers. After the matches 
came he drew up a chair beside the table, 
sank back in it and swung one thin leg 
over the other. Then he lighted the 
cigarette, shook out the match, closed Iiis 
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eyes and blew a tiny stream of smoke 
toward the ceiling. He guessed that was 
not so bad for a start. 

When his puffings had shortened it to 
half of its original length he laid it down 
on the tray and watched the bluish ten- 
drils waver up into nothingness. He was ae 
debating whether to smoke another. In 
the end he decided he would. 

It was after the second that he became 
aware of the taste in his mouth. It was 
not a nice taste. His eyes, too, were en? 
watering from the smoke that had per- iw gee ape 
sisted in seeking them. His head felt a “s 
little queer. 


It might be the close room. He believed - 
he would go out for a little while. In A 3 ; 
locking the door he dropped his key. His 4 4} 
calm brow twitched in annoyance, then & FE 


; 
cleared. a ee ae 
“Damn,” he said, in obedience to a : 7 i ' 


sudden impulse as he picked it up. He 
was whistling as he got into the elevator. 

But the taste persisted. A gold hand 
pointed the way to the bar. He smiled at 
the coincidence. There would be no going 
up to his room this time. He knew that, 
but he did not hesitate as he walked up 
and planted a steady foot on the polished 
rail. 

“What's yours?” came the expression- 
less voice of the man in white. 

“Beer,” he said casually, and rested 
comfortably on an elbow. 

He lifted the glass with no betrayal of 
the eagerness he felt. In a second he had 
set it down again. All of his self-control 
could not keep back the wry face he 
made at the liquid before him. 

So this nasty, bitter stuff was beer. He 
began to have an uneasy feeling that he 
had overrated the joys of wickedness. 

The bartender was looking at him. He 
would have to drink the rest of it. There 
was no other way oyt. He gripped the 
bar firmly, gathered his courage—and 
gulped. When only the foam met his 
twisted lips he opened his eyes, slapped 
a coin on the bar and fled. He shivered Ronald was 
painfully at intervals as he walked down moaning a little 
the street. and holding his 

jaw. 
T the corner he stopped and pondered. 
Such things would have to come, of 
course—the bitter with the sweet. His 
eyes moved with the passing crowd, at 
first disinterestedly, then more intently as 
he remembered that somewhere 
among these thousands he must 
find his companions in—he was 
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almost going to say crime. There would 
have to be companions, he knew. Going 
to the dogs was not like playing solitaire. 

Among the companions there necessarily 
would be women. He was sure of that 
also, but he was ready for it. When this 
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mad idea had come to him and he had 
yielded to it, he had made up his mind to 
stop at nothing. He was prepared to 
sink to the uttermost depths of iniquity, 
and no one could say that Ronald Ross 
had ever failed at what he had set out 
to accomplish. 

Just why the girl with the auburn hair 
should have taken this of all moments to 
pass, Ronald could not understand; but 
the fact remained that not only had she 
passed, but she had looked at him with a 
look that could mean many things. If 
Ronald was not badly mistaken, she had 
even gone so far as to start to smile. She 
was an exceptionally pretty girl, not at 
all the type Ronald had imagined would 
flirt openly with a man on a street 
corner. 

He came to himself with a start. 
was disappearing in the crowd and 
he was standing helpless, watching 
her disappear. Before he had real- % 
ized it he had started in pursuit. 

After half a block Ronald wished 4 
he hadn’t. When he had battered his ~ 
way through the throng until he was close 
behind her, it came to him that he did 
not know what to do next. How did one 
act and what did one say? Would she be 
angry at his seeming indifference when 
she had smiled at him? 

Ronald was lagging along behind her 
pink-flowered hat trying to decide these 
things when she turned into a small shop. 
For a moment he thought of following 
and speaking to her there, but could not 
bring himself to it. Instead, he crossed 
the street and gazed at a display of fancy 
parasols until she came out. 

At the next corner he decided it must 
be now or never. It was three blocks 
more before he spoke. The crowd was 
thinner now and with pounding heart he 
came alongside. 


She 


¢¢ ELLO,” he said, in a voice that 
sagged on the last syllable. 

He was rewarded with a dimpled smile 
and felt better immediately. 

“So it was you all the time,” the girl 
was saying. “I thought so at first, but I 
couldn’t be sure, and then I supposed you 
wouldn’t remember me anyhow.” 

Clever of her, Ronald thought, to take 
that course. It made things much less 
difficult. 

“T would have known you anywhere,” 
he said, following her lead, “but I was a 
little surprised at first.” 

“Yes, so was I,” she agreed. “It’s been 
over a year, hasn’t it?” 

“Just about a year,” Ronald corrected. 
Thev were walking along together now. 

“Wasn't it nice?” She smiled again. “I 
have thought of that week many times.” 

Ronald looked puzzled. Was this a 
part of the game or did she really take 
him for someone else. 

“Yes, it was nice,” he said. 
that was 

“It was in March or April,” she re- 
minded him. “April, I believe. The Sixth 
District Convention was in March. Yes, 
I’m sure it was in April.” 

“Was it?” Ronald asked weakly. 

“I don’t believe you remember a thing 
about it,” the girl said with sudden sus- 
picion. “The Young Churclf Workers’ con- 
vention in Wichita when you and J were 


“Let’s see, 





on the program? But surely you know!” 

“Of course. Certainly,” Ronald found 
himself saying. Then his memory came 
to the rescue. “Your name is Manners, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, I half believed you had forgotten 
it, Mr. Ross. It is Mr. Ross, isn’t it?” 

Ronald nodded. His throat felt dry 
again. He was trying to think of some 
excuse to get away, but none came. In 
consequence he walked fifteen blocks to 
the place at which Miss Manners was 
stopping. She insisted on his meeting her 
aunt who was with her. He promised to 
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Billie was a little taffy-haired girl 
whose smile was wide enough to in- 


clude one gold tooth. 


deliver their best regards to all the Em- 
poria people they knew. 

He walked back to the hotel. He could 
think better when he walked. It had been 
a dreadful mistake and he trembled when 
he thought how much more dreadful it 
might have been. He should have known 
better than to try such things by himself. 
Against his will he was forced to confess 
that he had not had enough experience 
along that line. The wise thing to do 
would be to get one of his Kansas City 
friends to show him around. His mind 
fell instinctively on Art Madnick. 

Art had been a pretty good friend of 
his once and from what he had heard 
lately, Art should make a competent guide 
along the primrose path. It would not 
be necessary to go into all the details of 
his plan. Art might laugh at him. 


M APNICK accepted the invitation to 
dinner and they were half through 
the meal before Ronald brought up the 
subject. 
“They tell me the town is pretty lively 
these days,” he observed. 


“It does pretty well,” Art admitted, 
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with a quick glance at Ronald. There 
was something strange about his leading 
the conversation into such channels. 

“You must have pretty jolly times here 
now and then.” 

“Yes, pretty jolly.” Art was not going 
to be trapped into any damaging admis- 
sions. 

“Why are you so stingy with them?” 
Ronald went on valiantly. “Why not let 
your friends in on it?” 

“How’s that?” Art demanded. 

“Why not let your friends in on some- 
thing once in a while? Don’t you sup- 
pose when a fellow’s been away from the 
bright lights for as long as I have he 
gets a little hankering for wine, woman 
and song?” The words were coming 
easier now. Ronald was rather proud of 
the last speech. He fancied it had the 
proper improper swing. 

Art was frankly puzzled. 

“I didn’t think you went in for that 
stuff very much,” he said. 

“I don’t as a rule,” Ronald ad- 
mitted, “but I don’t mind telling you 
I’m up here this trip to see the town. 
And I want you to show it to me... 
Art, old boy.” 

Art, although startled by Ronald's 
afterthought, decided he knew what it 
was all about. Ross was in love with 
some gir! and she had turned him 
down. That was the only explanation. 
They all did it. He had been drunk 
for a week the last time it hap- 
pened to him. With that cleared 
up, whatever constraint he had felt 
» toward Ronald melted away in his 
” sympathy for a fellow-sufferer from 
the wiles of women. 

“Put ‘er there,” he said suddenly. 
with you.” 

They talked the matter over thoroughly 
and came to the conclusion that there was 
no use wasting any time. 

“I know where to find the best little 
gambling house in town,” Art confided. 
“How does that sound to you?” 


ONALD thought it would be splendid 

to take that in first. Not that he 
cared so much about money, he told Art, 
but “a fellow likes to keep his hand in; 
you know how it is.” 

Art knew and they went. The rap- 
pings, the dark hall, the peephole in the 
door and Art’s whispered explanation, 
“He’s all right,” were things of joy to 
Ronald. He began to feel again that it 
would have been a great mistake not to 
have taken the trip. 

Once inside, the smoke-filled room, the 
impassive forms at the card tables, the 
animated crap-shooters and the concentric 
group at the roulette wheel completed his 
delight. This was really getting some- 
where. 

When Art asked him what he cared to 
try, he had an answer ready. Cards and 
dice had been eliminated from considera- 
tion at once because of their unknown 
rules and regulations. But he had ‘seen 
a roulette wheel in the movies once, he 
remembered, before the days of the cen- 
sors. His recollection was that there was 
a man who did most of the work around 
the machine. Anyway, he could always 


“Tm 


ask advice from Art. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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An English Master of Yankee Slang 


A Writer Who Never Lets His Americans Say 
“The Blighter Is Indeed a Rough Cookie’’ 


and billet with the Tommy and to 

the gob who chased subs with the 
Limey, the idea of an Americanized Eng- 
lishman is preposterous. Our men found 
the English good brothers-in-arms, but 
they found them exasperatingly lacking 
in the ability to absorb, assimilate or 
even understand American expressions 
and mannerisms. 

A magazine editor has called Pelham 
Grenville Wodehouse an Americanized 
Englishman. That this appellation is 
justified is shown by the fact that thou- 
sands who read the Wodehouse stories 
and see the Wodehouse plays do not 
suspect that he was—still is—a 
subject of George V, of the House 
of Guelph. 

Few authors in America today 
are so prolific and entertaining as 
is Pelham Grenville Wodehouse. 
The short story, the novel, the 
musical comedy and the play, all 
are his fields. 

He has sold more than 200 short 
stories and has published several 
novels. Last year twelve theatrical 
companies played theatrical offer- 
ings in the writing of which he 
took part. Most of these were 
musical comedies for which he 
wrote the lyrics. 

Through some strange adapt- 
ability, Mr. Wodehouse has been 
able to write American, as distin- 
guished from English. The lan- 
guage we speak in these United 
States is still referred to as Eng- 
lish, but it is distinctively Amer- 
ican and should be called so. 

Usually, when an Englishman 
tries to write American, he pro- 
duces results compatible with the 
artistic effects of a hod carrier 
attempting embroidery work. When 
he attempts slang he commits some 
such atrocities as, “Ah, yes,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby, “the dear blighter 
is indeed a rough cookie,” or “Tin 
the uncouth stuff, kid,” he said, 
angrily. “If you desire to shout, obtain 
a lease on an auditorium or some such 
sort of thing.” 

Wodehouse writes for his American 


|: the doughboy who shared trench 


s from birth, When he writes Amer- 
ican slang he writes it as it is slung, with 
the ring of sincerity. The mystery of 
his adaptability grows with meeting him, 
for he is thoroughly English. He has 
a “jolly good time” even when it is 
“beastly hot” “and all that sort of thing.” 
But when he takes an American character 
into his fiction-framing mind, he makes 
it say just what an American would say 
under the circumstances. His speech is 
as subtly sprinkled with humor as his 


fiction. 


a as though he has been one of 


P. G. Wodehouse has a jolly 
good time even when it is 
beastly hot and all that sort 
of thing, but he doesn’t let 
his American characters talk 
that way. He attributes his 
bi-slangual ability to deep 
study of such masters of Eng- 
lish as Mutt and Jeff, Judge 
Rumhauser, Rube Gold- 
berg’s Boobs, and the other 
children of the cartoonists. 





Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 


HE source of Mr. Wodehouse’s slang 

vocabulary—he says he loves to use 
slang because it is a short cut to expres- 
sion—is unusual. He is a student at those 
fonts of slang perpetrations, Mutt and 
Jeff, Judge Rumhauser, Happy Hooligan, 
Goldberg’s Boobs, and the other grotesque 
children of cartoonists’ pens. 

Mr. Wodehouse is a keen student of 
human nature. One infers as much from 
his writings, but knows it better after 
meeting him and watching him watch 
others. People interest him, and it is 
because they do that he is able to interest 
them with his stories. 

Mr. Wodehouse is 38 years old. He 
doesn’t look it. He’s a strapping fellow 
with the virility of youth in his eyes 
and his bearing. Not even a slight 








baldness indicates a birthdate of 1881. 

Writing is not drudgery for him. He 
has been doing it ever since he was a 
youth in school. Then he wrote boys’ 
stories that brought him only $10 and 
$15 each. Now the sums he receives 
for his stories are considerably in excess 
of those amounts. Before he left Eng- 
land he had received $70 for a story and 
his first effort in America brought what 
to him seemed an unheard-of price, $300. 

When he left school he started work 
in a bank. The employment wasn’t to 
his liking and it did not take him long 
to seek a new field. He chose newspaper 
work. He conducted a column for the 
London Daily Globe—one of those 
chatty English columns. He kept up 
his fiction writing and gradually 
branched away from his original 
line, boys’ stories, into the general 
field. 

A five-week vacation while he 
was still in the newspaper field 
afforded Mr. Wodehouse an oppor- 
tunity to visit America for the 
first time in 1904. It was just a 
short visit and he didn’t get out 
of New York, but America had 
won him when he sailed back, and 
five years later he returned to 
make this country his home. 

He lives at Great Neck, Long 
Island, where, on a superannuated 
typewriter, to which is attached a 
tradition of superstition, he pounds 
out the Wodehouse stories. The 
typewriter was second-hand when 
he bought it and it shows still 
further signs of decrepitude now, 
but the first story that it turned 
out found a ready sale and it has 
been producing marketable goods 
ever since, so the author clings to 
it. He operates it with one finger 
of each hand, not the approved 
stenographic system, but quite fast 
enough for him, he says. 


RITING, itself, is the easiest 

part of his work, he says. 
When he sits down at his rustic 
typewriter there is little hesitancy 
about the flow. Before starting the actual 
writing, however, he outlines his plot and 
its development thoroughly. 

The place isn’t important—last year he 
wrote a successful novel in hotel bed- 
rooms as he toured the country with one 
of his plays. The time, however, enters 
into Mr. Wodehouse’s writing more or 
less. He does most of his work in the 
morning, not because he writes any bet- 
ter at that time, but because he is lured 
to a golf course if he delays work, and 
once at golf he forgets fiction. 

Mr. Wodehouse has been a reigning 
magazine favorite for several years. His 
days are full—work in the morning, golf in 
the afternoon, and in the evening study, 
that is, study of the day’s cartoon slang. 





Conductor: “Fare! 
Fare!” 


Ex-sailor : “Nothing 





doing. Were you in 
the service?” 
Conductor: “No-o, 
but what’s that got 
to do with the fare?” 
Ex-sailor: “Well, 
you don’t get your 


tare. 


None but the brave deserve that.” 





An army mule at one of the canton- 
ments “went west.” The private who had 
charge of the last rites had to fill out the 
regulation form, and he wrote beside the 


line, “Disposition 





The American Legion Weeekly will use jokes 
and pay for those that are acceptable. For the 
best received before Friday each week, not ex- 
ceeding fifty words, five dollars will be paid; for 
the second best, three dollars, for all jokes ac- 
cepted, one dollar. Manuscripts will noi be re- 
turned. This offer is limited to those eligible to 
membership in the Legion. 

The prise winners last week were: 


Leo 


P. Bott, Jr., Little Rock, Ark.; G. A. Zang, 
Detroit, Mich.; Frank J. Fox, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John C. Thiemann, Morris Run, 


Pa.; Robert I, Vanek, Chicago, Ill. 











Rastus had entered the recruiting office 
to join the army. 

“Which will you prefer, a mixed or 
an all-black outfit?” asked the officer in 
charge. 

“No matter in the least, boss,” 
negro, “jes so it’s got a band.” 


said the 


THE 
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An Irishman was 
before a judge on 
the charge of beating 
his wife. The judge 
looked down at him 
and said, “That will 
cost you exactly two 
dollars and _ twenty 
cents.” 

“And please, sorr, phat is the twinty 
cints fer?” 

“Federal 








tax on amusements.” 





Staff officer (who has suddenly dived 
into a shell hole to find himself on top 
of a human being): “Who’s this?” 

Battalion runner: “It’s a runner. 

Staff officer: “Me too.” 








of carcass,” these 
words: “She was 
mean and deceit- 


ra 


ful. 





Two negroes 
were out. under 
shell _ fire. The 
shells were coming 
over at a lively 
rate. Finally one 
landed perilously 
near, and the older 
man said to his 
buddie : “See heah, 
Jim, doan you all 
think it’s high 
time you jined de 
church ?” 

The other whis- 
pered back :“G’wan 
away fum_heah, 
Jackson, Ah dun 
jine de church 
wen dat fust shell 





cum over.” 





“Oh, I think I 
am going to faint,” 
said a gentle re- 
cruit whose blood 
test was being 
made by two phy- 
sicians of the Med- 
ical Corps. They 
disregarded the 
remark. “Oh, I 
really think I shall 
faint,” he said a 
moment later. 
“Hadn’t you bet- 
ter send for a doc- 
tor?” 








A teacher had spent fifteen minutes im- 
pressing on her class the proper pronun- 
ciation of “vase.” 
Then she turned to a 
little boy and asked, 
“Now, Joseph, what 
do you see on the 
mantelpiece when you 
go home?” 

“Father's feet,” 
came the prompt re- 
ply. 





A doughboy in 











ee search of enter- 
Bag tainment happened 
on some soldiers 
amusing them- 
selves at baseball. 
He took a seat in 
the outskirts of 
left field and was 
promptly run into 
by a_ perspiring 
fielder. 

“‘What’s the 
score, brother?” he 
asked. 

“Twenty-three to 
nothing,” came the 
answer. 

“Huh. Not much 


chance to win, 
have you?” 

“Oh, so-so. We 
haven’t had our 


” 


inning yet 





“This is sure a 
funny Govern- 
ment,” said a 
sharpshooter, lean- 
ing over the edge 
of a sniping post. 
“A year ago it was 
trying to hang me 
for killing a man, 
and here it is pay- 
ing me _ thirty 
bucks a month for 
doing the same.” 











“Where shall I 








Suggestion No. 100,002 for Stimulating Atte::dance at Local Post Meetings: 


Hang a few of these birds. 


Pat was in charge of a detail to bury 
some dead Germans. He had strict or- 
ders to make sure all the men were dead 
before he buried them. When he had 
reported back after completing the as- 
signment, the colonel said: 

“And did you assure yourself they were 
all dead?” 

“Oi did, sorr. One was breathing a 
bit, so Oi obeyed me orders wid de aid 
of a shovel handle.” 


drop you?” absent- 
mindedly asked 
the pilot of 
air limousine who* 
was taking a friend out for a ride. 

“Jog on a few hundred miles,” said the 
friend. “We’re over the ocean just now.” 


“Phat was the last 


card Oi dealt ye, 
Mike ?” 

“A sphade.” 

“Oi knew it was. 
Oi saw ye spit on 


yer hands before ye 
picked it up.” 
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‘“Gas!’—The First Alarm 


A Frenzy for Which the Hun Was Not to Blame 


front-line service in France will ever 

forget that first gas alarm. Surely 
none of the boys who were bitten by the 
fiendish stuff, and possibly marked for 
life, will ever forget its horrors. But 
aside from these there are hordes of 
others who undoubtedly recall the first 
time the cry came down the line—“Gas!” 

Speaking for my own organization, a 
155-mm. howitzer regiment, memory em- 
phasizes the ludicrous side of that initial 
alarm now. Back in training camp we had 
been duly impressed with the terrors of 
gas. Officers detailed to special gas school 
came back reeking with figures and sta- 
tistics, convincing of its deadly horrors. 

Daily drills in adjusting and wearing 
masks, together with emphatic warn- 
ings against giving the alarm in playful- 
ness, and thorough admonitions as to the 
consequences of failure to take every 
possible precaution against it, left an im- 
pression not unlike that of telling “bogey 
man” stories to a child. “Take no chances, 
play everything safe and be suspicious of 
all unusual circumstances and conditions,” 
was the policy. 

Three weeks before the beginning of 
the St. Mihiel offensive we finished our 
training and moved up into the Toul sec- 
tor. Two days after our arrival, we were 


I WONDER whether any man who saw 


By INNIS BROWN 
ordered to relieve a regiment holding old 
defensive positions in the vicinity of the 
villages of Manonville and Bernecourt. 
At the end of a week’s time we received 
orders to prepare advance positions to be 
used in the St. Mihiel drive. 

At the time our regimental echelon was 
located in a wood some two or three 
kilometers from the town of Menil La 
Tour. In a pocket of this wood, flanked 
by a road which ran past the echelon, was 
a big ammunition dump. At night the 
road was crowded with all kinds of 
vehicles hauling ammunition up to the 
forward positions. Trucks,  caissons, 
fourgons chariots du parc and every other 
kind of conveyance available were pressed 
into service. Failure to observe rules of 
the road often led to bad jams and tie-ups. 

One night I was detailed to take charge 
of the battalion train engaged in moving 
ammunition up. As we moved forward 
to load up we encountered a bad block- 
ade, included in which were details from 
the two light regiments of the brigade. 
With a lieutenant from my battery, I 
rode forward to learn the cause of the 
tie-up. As we neared the location of the 
dump, in a kind of depression, we noted 
a rather peculiar smell. 

Passing a sentry at a cross road we in- 


quired whether any gas had been re- 
ported. He said he had heard nothing of 
any, but that several men “coming out” 
were wearing masks. I told the lieutenant 
to go back and order our men to put on 
their masks. 

Instead, he went back to the head. of 
the column and shouted “Gas.” A loud 
yell went up immediately. Carrying out 
orders, the sentry fired five shots in rapid 
succession. Horns honked, gongs rat- 
tled, and within two minutes the uproar 
could be heard spreading far back into 
the countryside. 

At that time our regimental gas officer 
was a lieutenant of rather excitable na- 
ture, though keen in sense of duty. After 
shouting the alarm at the top of his lungs 
several times, he ordered all hands to get 
into their masks at once. Due to certain 
attention he had been giving his feet he 
had on but one shoe at the time, but the 
fact didn’t hamper him in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 

“Is there any gas here, lieutenant?” in- 
quired one of the men after adjusting his 
mask. 


“I don’t know,” replied the officer; 
“but if there is I’m a gone goslin. You 
keep your mask on. I'll take whatever 


chances are to be taken.” 
(Continued on page 29) 
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WHY T'5 ONLY AFEW DAYS * 
AGO THAT | WAS IN THE ARMY 
DRILLING MY HEAD DFF- DOING 
VARD- K.P PICK AND 
SHOVEL- POLICEING 
UP AND EVERY THING 
ELSE — DAWGONE! 
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SWEETHEART! 
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GEE: BUT YOU DO 
LOOK WONDERFUL! 
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Boxing at smokers seems to be a popu- 
lar amusement. James Hamilton Post in 
New York City makes use of that fact, 
as well as of weekly dances. 





Walter M. Blakely Post No. 15, St. 
Louis, Mo., held a highly successful get- 
together in commemoration of the Ar- 
gonne offensive a year ago. Many new 
members were obtained. 





Sherrill Post No. 230, New York, is 
one of the few that have appointed a 
regular publicity officer. At the meeting 
called to plan the membership drive in 
September thirty new members were se- 
cured. Boxing and wrestling helped re- 
lieve the serious work of the evening. 
During the drive the post’s membership 
increased 100 per cent. 





Can any post beat the record of the 
Lewis L. Battey Post, Augusta, Ga., for 
increase in membership following the Sep- 
tember drive? This post went from 
sixty-nine to five hundred and ten mem- 
bers. Let’s hear from other posts on 
their figures for the drive only. This 
column will publish the names of the 
leaders. Also tell the rest how you did it. 





“The George T. Davies Post, Concor- 
dia, Kans., believing that the United 
States is a great, glorious, and wonderful 
country, and fit to live in, and believing 
further, that if the United States is a 
country fit to live in it is a country fit to 
fight for, hereby resolves that the action 
of Secretary of War Baker in discharging 
the conscientious objectors serving prison 
sentences is condemned as unpatriotic and 
unworthy of a Secretary of War.” This 
indignant post also demands an investiga- 
tion of the reason for the action of Mr. 
Baker. 





Congress has received a resolution from 
the Tampa Post of The American Legion, 
at Tampa, Fla., against the Mondell bill 
(H. R. 487), to reclaim land for soldiers, 
declaring the measure would not benefit 
sufficient soldiers and urging instead a 
measure to loan from $1,000 to $5,000 at 
4 per cent over a long time to any vet- 
eran, with which to provide himself a 
home. 





At a meeting of the members of the 
Axel Buseth Post No. 18, Henning, Minn., 
plans were laid for the erection of a 
Legion Community Hall at Henning, to 
serve as a home for the local post, and 
as a recreation and resting place for all 
who come to Henning, Minn. 





Edward Voss Post No. 86, Pomeroy, 
Towa, is making a determined effort, with 
the cooperation of the Commercial Club, 
to raise funds for the erection of a 
$25,000 home and community building. 
Pomeroy has the distinction of being the 
first town in the state to organize a La- 


dies’ Auxiliary of the Legion. The Pome- 
roy Herald has a department each week 
devoted to Legion activities. 





One of the finest club rooms in the 
West is that of the Aberdeen Post No. 
6, in Washington. War Camp Commu- 
nity Service went out of business there 
recently and ‘turned over their quarters 
to the Legion. The post also has one 
of the finest treasuries, with more than 
$1,500 in it. 





Education, not money, is what the 
Onondaga County (N. Y.) convention 
asked of the state. They adopted a reso- 
lution requesting that free scholarships 
of four years in colleges of the state be 
granted to veterans who were citizens. of 
New York at the time of their enlist- 
ment or induction. 





Talking of fine treasuries, which are 
useful things by the way, mention must 
be made of Robert E. Bentley Pest No. 
50, in Cincinnati, which has just received 
$5,000 from the city’s war chest, to be 
expended for the furtherance of the post’s 
interests. 





Here is Old Glory Naval Post No. 48, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., with a grand prize 
won at the autumn Coney Island Mardi 
Gras for its splendid showing on parade. 
Navy men are joining this post in daily 
increasing numbers. 





The Minnesota Legislature has provided 
for a $15 bonus for each month a man 
was in service. The bill was passed 
practically as recommended by the state 
Legion. 





“Pass, American Legion!” said the sen- 
try posted in the main street at Dover, 
Me. Any service man who did not have 
this password was ordered to report at 
once to Legion headquarters for en- 
rollment. The Dover paper, Piscataquis 
Observer, has joined the number of pa- 
pers with a regular Legion department. 





The Moe Gans Post No. 425, Browns- 
ville, N. Y., has organized and is making 
2 bid for new members. It has more 
than a hundred now. Ex-service men who 
live in the neighborhood of Hopkinson 
and Sutter Avenues, Brooklyn, will do 
well to look up this post. 





A new post is that at Palo Alto, Cal., 
which started with fifty-four members. 





Philadelphia Post No. 297 is gaining 
new members at the rate of thirty-five 
a week. Weekly meetings have been a 
big factor in this rapid increase. 





Quarters in one of the. new $900,000 
wings of the Idaho Capitol have been 
furnished to the Legion by the governor. 
The G. A. R. will be housed next door. 
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Among the Legion’s Local Posts | 


Movies of the war, fireworks, and a 
dance were all used to give a good time 
at the homecoming celebration in Charles- 
ton, Ill. Andrew Dunn Post No. 93 man- 
aged the affair with great success. As 
usual after such events, there was a sud- 
den access of members to the post—a 
hundred and nineteen this time. 





The matter of where to live and carry 
on its activities has been solved for 
Edward H. Bitzer Post, Muscatine, Iowa, 
which has received a $20,000 clubhouse, 
the first of its kind in the state. 








The New Jersey Legion is debating 
the question of urging the Legion to make 
Red Cross members eligible for the 
Legion. All posts have been asked by 
State Headquarters. A Newark conven- 
tion of various posts has already unani- 
mously approved this plan. 








That the members of the Legion will 
not act as strike-breakers has been as- | 
serted by Harrington-Gray Post, Arizona. 

This post is working earnestly to compile 
a list of alien slackers in the neighbor- 
hood. 





Dances are a great help in raising 
money. Leo Laders Post No. 130, Gar- 
nerville, N. Y., raised $250 by this means, 
selling 800 tickets at thirty-five cents each. 
A second hall had to be hired to take 
care of the unexpected overflow. This 
post is one of the Rockland County posts 
which have just held their spirited conven- 
tion. 








Suspension of one Bolshevist news- 
paper, removal from office of one un- 
patriotic state and four unpatriotic city 
appointees, and the driving from town of 
a bolshevist editor—these acts have been 
actually accomplished by the Clatsop 
Post, Astoria, Oregon. Jesse R. Hinman, 4 
the president, personally “cleaned out” 
the office of the objectionable newspaper 
single-handed. 








Among the posts which have lately 
passed resolutions of interest are the 
George T. Davies Post, at Concordia, 
Kansas, which condemns Secretary Baker 3 
for his work in pardoning conscientious 
objectors; and the Morris Post, at Port 
Lauderdale, Florida, which asks Congress 
to place responsibility and punishment for 
unnecessary wrongs and penalties inflicted 
on American soldiers under the guise of 
discipline in the war. 
p Pe 

At the fall convention of the Onondaga 
County (N. Y.) Legion posts it was found 
that the men were in favor of having the 
state provide for the granting of free 
scholarships for four years in any ac- 
credited college in the state to those vet- 
erans of the war who were citizens of 
New York at the time of their induction 
into the service. This was expressed in a 
resolution and carried to the state con- 
vention at Rochester. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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BULLE Tin BOARD 


Next year we are all to be counted 
again. The Government will need 90,000 
men as canvassers for the 1920 census, 
and war veterans will be given prefer- 
ence. Ask the civil service examiners in 
your city; if there are none, write to the 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, 


D. C. 


All the Army’s surplus trailing kitch- 
ens, motorcycles and bicycles have been 
ordered sold. Trailing kitchens ought to 
be useful in this day of much moving. 
But when do we get a chance at the 
Army’s surplus automobiles? 








Sergt. Harry J. Adams, of Company 
K, 353d Infantry, has been awarded the 
Congressional Medal in recognition of the 
fact that single-handed he captured 325 
Germans in Bouillonville, France. He 
had entered the town with instructions 
to bring back prisoners; when he ar- 
dered one German to come out of the 
house into which the German had fled, 
324 others filed out with him. Among 
them was a lieutenant colonel with eigh- 
teen staff officers. 





With the departure of the 1,600 Ger- 
man and Austrian prisoners of war and 
other classes of enemy aliens, this coun- 
try was freed from the last of these 
guests. The War Prison Barracks at 
Fort McPherson, Georgia, have been 
closed. The same thing is taking place in 
the American forces in France, too. On 
the first of this month the last batch of 
the 50,000 prisoners taken by the A. E. F. 
were sent back to Germany. 





The proposition to confer upon Rear 
Admirals Sims and Benson the rank of 
full admiral was defeated in the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee by some Sena- 
tors who refused to vote yes unless the 
rank were also conferred upon Rear Ad- 
miral Mayo. Compromise had to be made 
whereby all three officers were made vice 
admirals. Secretary Daniels has ex- 
pressed his disappointment over the out- 
come. 





Beans in gold pots were served the 
King and Queen of Belgium when they 
visited Boston. But beans is beans, we 
suspect, even in a gold pot. 





Farmers in France have been having 
considerable trouble in plowing the shell- 
torn lands. When a plow strikes an un- 
exploded shell, all sorts of unpleasant 
things may happen. A French scientist, 
Dr. Gutton, has come to the rescue with a 
shell detector, which is set on the ground 
and rings a bell if there is a loaded pro- 
jectile buried beneath. At least, the pa- 
pers say it does. 





Germany is after the place in the 
world’s trade that she lost in the war. 
Knowing that “Made in Germany” will 
not be welcome on goods for some time 
to come, German manufacturers are said 
to be placing the American Eagle on 
their products and marketing them in 





Belgium via Scandinavia. This action was 
foreseen by allied intelligence officers 
long ago. 


The Army will take over the work of 
the seven welfare societies, says Secre- 
tary Baker. An organization connected 
with the General Staff will be charged 
with the development and supervision of 
the education, recreation and morale of 
the service. Which would you rather 
have, a grizzled General Staff colonel or 
a Y. or K. of C. lass to look after your 
morale ? 








Morris Bailey, a 16-year-old 
Jackson, Me., boy, was smuggled 
to France in his brother’s bar- 
rack bag. He is back with two 
wound stripes, a Croix de Guerre 
and four service stripes. His 
father and brother were killed 
in the war. 











The 37th Division’s ears are burning. 
Said King Albert, in passing through 
Ohio: “The king takes occasion to ren- 
der his homage to these magnificent troops 
for the brilliant part they took in the 
fighting in Belgium. The king is pro- 
foundly happy to bring to these heroes 
on their own territory this tribute from 
their Belgian brothers in arms.” 





Boston has handled the employment 
situation in an effective manner. An em- 
ployment bureau was created of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government, the 
city, the state, the welfare societies, the 
National Guard, the Central Labor Union, 
the War Department and the American 
Legion. Each of the 301 men comprising 
the bureau and who came from many dif- 
ferent grades, agreed to find work for 
ten m@@terans. The result has been that 
over 3,300 service men have been placed. 
Interesting figures gathered in the work 
show that 82 per cent of the men re- 
turned to their old work, 5 per cent 


placed themselves, 3 per cent returned to 
schvol or college, and 2 per cent are 
“lying down on the job.” 

Mike Gilhooley is in again. For the 
fourth time since the armistice made 
ocean travel possible, Mike has stowed 
away on a liner bound for America; and 
of course each time he has been held up 
at Ellis Island. He has been sent back 
again to Europe, but he left with the 
promise that he would keep on coming 
until the immigration officials let him in 
just to be rid of him. 








You know that saying about the mills 
of the gods grinding slowly but surely? 
It comes to mind when we read that 
$5,000,000 of the gold which Prussia took 
from France in 1871 has just reached 
New York as first payment of the sum 
which Germany owes us for food re- 
cently shipped to her. 





The Secretary of War directs that any 
soldier who entered the service after No- 
vember 11, 1918, and has served as a 
member of the A. E. F. in Siberia or 
European Russia, is entitled to a Victory 
Medal with appropriate clasps. 





The late war cost much more pet sol- 
dier than the Civil War. For instance, 
shoes that in 1861 were $2.48, in 1917 
went for $7.45; and blankets that used 
to be $4.97 were in this war $6.50. Cot- 
ton leggings are the one article that has 
gone down in price, from 99 cents then 
to 92 cents now. The cost per soldier 
was $50 in the Civil War as against $168 
in the world war. 





Ex-service men with no access to pub- 
lic libraries can borrow books from the 
American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, for two 
months at a time. The books are mostly 
technical and vocational, but will be added 
to and their scope will be increased as 
occasion demands. 





Men actively engaged in newspaper 
work who were in the U. S. N. R. F. dur- 
ing the war are asked to send their names 
and present occupation to Lieutenant 
Commander Wells Hawks, Navy Recruit- 
ing Bureau, 318 West 39th Street, New 
York. 





‘laborate vaudeville acts are being 
shown by the Red Cross as part of its 
program of recreation in the reconstruc- 
tion hospitals. Now that the burden of 
work in Europe is lessening, this society 
is turning more of its attention to home 
needs. From November 2 to 11 is the 
Roll Call, the period when new members 
will be taken in and old memberships 
renewed. 





Two hundred Americans who fought 
in the French Foreign Legion all through 
the war were among the passengers on 
the steamer Niagara when she reached 
this country after her last voyage from 
Havre. 
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**The Tie That Binds”’ 


To the Editor: I am enclosing you the 
sergeant’s talk, a clipping that was used 
by Sanger Post No. 23 in its drive for 
members. It hrought good results and 
much attention, so am sending it on. 

Let me at this time express to your 
weekly the unanimous sentiment of our 
post. The fellows read it from cover 
to cover, your style is snappy, your edi- 
torials make the members here feel that 
they had a hand in writing them, for they 
exactly express their own opinions, only 
in a much more forceful manner. You 
tell us the things we want to know, and 
your stories have a kick. Some of our 
members have said it is the only magazine 
they read the ads of, and they read them 
because they want to stick by the firms 
that stick with The American Legion. 

Success to THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEERLY, “The tie that binds.” 

Yours for true Americanism, 
Harry C. WIsHARD, 


Sanger, Cal. Pres. Post No. 23. 





Helps Them Get Together 


To the Editor: THe AmerRIcAN LEGION 
WEEKLY is of interest to those who 
were over because they know the scenes 
and circumstances so well. It is of 
equal interest to those not fortunate 
enough to see and know the scenes be- 
cause it so vividly describes them and it 
is of most value in bringing together the 
boys who shared privations and discom- 
forts and who never thought of impress- 
ing names and addresses upon their bud- 
dies. 

KaTHERINE PAut. 
New York, N. Y. 





From Mexico 


To the Editor: My first copy of THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY has just come 
and I am delighted with it. Down here 
in the hills it is difficult to gauge the 
course of events and we take a keen in- 
terest in the Editorial PC. Don’t over- 
look the citizen slacker. The woods is 
full of them down here. 

CuHartes F. WILLIAMS 
Mina Reforma, Mexico. 





A Pat on the Back 


To the Editor: My sons have handed 
me a copy of THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY and, having read every line 
therein, I feel like patting you on the back 
and saying, “Go to it.” It is true, un- 
adulterated Americanism and I wish you 
“God-speed.” I told a newspaper editor 
in Los Angeles last October that when the 
boys got back from “over there” they 
would make the slacker, I. W. W., 
anarchist, and bolshevist know where to 
“head in at,” and the peanut politician as 
well. I wish you every success in your 
undertaking. 


Retsil, Wash. A. J. Murpny. 





Suggests Post Correspondents 


To the Editor: I think THe AMERICAN 
Lrecion WEEKLY is a magazine that will! 
be very popular among the boys. I am 
glad to note you have reserved space for 
letters and news items from the various 
posts. In my opinion it is a very good 
idea and will let us know what the other 
fellows are doing. Every post that has a 
membership of 500 or more should appoint 
a special correspondent. 

Sioux City, Iowa. Harorp E. Rose. 





*“*Give Us More”’ 


To the Editor: That action of yours 
and articles like “A Pledge That Must Be 
Redeemed” are just exactly what are 
needed. I have had, and am having, a 
needless fight with the Federal Board. 
Give us more. Keep hammering them! 

Wutrriv Hockine. 
Ann Harbor, Mich. 








P, O. BOX 2338 





WAR PHOTOGRAPHS 


We have secured exclusive publication rights for a wonderful collection of photo- 
graphs taken “‘Over There” before, during, and since the war. 


Verdun Chateau Thierry Paris 
Reims The Argonne Nice 
Varennes Toul Sector Biarritz 


and many others, finished in black and white, sepia, and colors. Action photos in 
the lines, the ruined towns, and picturesque country. 
in England, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland. We have them all. 


me set of photos and complete catalogue sent postpaid on receipt of one 


FRANCO-AMERICAN ART COMPANY 


Beautiful photographs taken 


BOSTON, MASS. 








A Bouquet 


To the Editor: Permit me to take this 
opportunity to hand you a bouquet for 
the splendid magazine you are publishing. 
Few magazines are as snappy, alive, and 
up-to-the-minute as THE AMERICAN 
Lecion WEEKLY. 


Champaign, IIl. Joun W. Conran. 





The Weekly’s Influence 


To the Editor: After reading Tue 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY from cover 
to cover I wish to let you know my 
opinion of it and must confess it is just 
what is needed for our organization. It 
not only keeps all the members of this 
wonderful body of men in touch with 
each other, but has the influence of mak- 
ing them see things as their comrades 
see them. It is a snappy bit of work 
throughout, from start to finish, and 
should make every member of the Legion 
want a copy in his possession. As for 
myself, I want to subscribe. 

Cuartes I. RItTer. 
Allentown, Pa. 





Strong Praise 


To the Editor: Tue American LEGION 
WEEKLY is better than any publication I 
have ever read. I would like to see you 
print more of the same sort of material 
you have been printing, which is hard to 
improve upon. 


Sewickley, Pa Frep. C. P. Hurp 





Straight Shooting, hard Hitting 


To the Editor: On behalf of the Trini- 
dad (Colo.) Post I wish to compliment 
you on the real American magazine you 
put out. It is worthy of the backing of 
our organization and I am sure it will 
have it. Keep the paper going. There is 
no limit to what it can accomplish. It is 
a real live, straight-shooting, hard-hitting, 
100 per cent American organ. 

Irw1n B. Rocers, 
Com. Stanley Hardman Post II. 
Trinidad. Colo. 





Won’t Part with Copies 


To the Editor: Enclosed you will find 
money to cover the mailing of numbers 
1, 2, 3 and 4 of THE AmerIcAN LEGION 
WEEKLY. I have all the other numbers 
and think they are great. I won’t part 
with them for any treasure. 

Dave SCHOENFELD. 
New York, N. Y. 





Weekly Made a Hit 


To the Editor: Our first copies of the 
Werxty have just arrived. We had our 
regular meeting this week and the mem- 
bers all had complimentary remarks to 
make about the magazine. It made a 
big hit here. 


Osborne, Kans. Mirrorp W. Hate. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The American Legion Weekly will undertake to 


general interest. 





INFORMATION 


by readers affecting the interesis of men who were in the service. ¢ f 
the order of their receipt, except that precedence may be given now and then to questions of a wide 


answer in this column practical questions asked 
Questions will be answered in 








Fifth Division Organization 
To the Editor: Will you please give 
me some information in regard to the 
Fifth Division Veterans Association? I 
was a member of the division and would 
like to know with whom to get in touch 
in regard to membership. 

Tuor. E. SALiey. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

The Society of the Fifth Division, U. 
S. A., has offices at 208-10 Ouray Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Its president is 
Maj. Gen. H E. Ely, and its secretary, 
M. P. McVey. 


Third Division ‘‘Home’”’ 


To the Editor: Please tell me through 
the Information Column where the 
Seventh Regiment of the Third Division 
is stationed and if their station is per- 
manent. 

Hersert H. HECKLER. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

The permanent home of the Third Divi- 
sion, as announced recently by the War 
Department, is Camp Pike, Ark. 





Overseas Mail 


To the Editor: Should mail to Amer- 
ican soldiers abroad still be addressed in 
care of the A. E. F.? 

Joun STILEs. 
Albany, N. Y. 

The new designation of American 
troops now in France is American Forces 
in France, the abbreviation of which is 
A. F. in F. American troops in Germany 
are known as A. F. in G. 





U.S. Destroyer **Lardner” 


To the Editor: For whom is the new 
destroyer Lardner of the United States 
Navy named? 

T. G. HAMMonpD. 
Duluth, Minn. 


The destroyer is named for the late 
Rear Admiral James L. Lardner. 





U.S. “*Idaho’s”’ Speed 


To the Editor: What is the speed of 
the new U. S. battleship Jdaho. Is it the 
fastest of the fleet? 

Ex-SaIor. 
Omaha, Neb. 


According to reports of the Jdaho’s 
official speed trial on the North Pacific 
course, September 29, 1919, the new bat- 
tleship attained a maximum speed of 
22 knots for the four-hour period, 
and averaged 21 9.20 knots for the four- 
hour period. These figures are said to be 
the highest ever attained by a U. S. bat- 
tleship. 


The Thirty-Fifth Division 
To the Editor: From what state were 
the troops of the Thirty-fifth Division 
and where was that division trained? 
J. H. Heywarp. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


The Thirty-fifth Division was a na- | 


tional guard unit composed principally of 
men from Missouri and Kansas. It 
trained in America at Camp Doniphan, 
Oklahoma, and in France in the Vosges, 
before going to an active sector. 





Spanish-American Badge 
To the Editor: What are the require- 
ments in the way of service for a Span- 
ish-American War campaign badge? 
Haroip T. Horcukiss. 
Seattle, Wash. 


The badge is given for service in Cuba 
between May 11, 1898, and July 17, 1898; 
Porto Rico between July 24, 1898, and 
August 13, 1898; Philippines between June 
30, 1898, and August 16, 1898, or on a 
U. S. Army hospital ship en route to or 
in the vicinity of Cuba, Porto Rico, or the 
Philippines between the dates specified. A 
medal is given for Spanish War service 
outside the war zone to those not entitled 
to the badge as above stated. 





AMONG THE LEGION’S 
LOCAL POSTS 
(Continued from page 24) 


Memphis Post No. 1 attended in a body | 


the presentation of the Medal Cross of 
the Legion of Honor to Herbert A. Abele 
recently. At the accompanying celebra- 
tion the fact was announced that this post 
gained over 700 members in the past 
month. 





The Memphis Commercial Appeal has 
joined the list of papers that give a spe- 


cial regular amount of space to the Le- | 


gion’s affairs. 





Ross Lillard, chairman of the Okla- | 


homa branch of the Legion, has resigned 
his office to enter the race for Congress 
from the Tenth District. This is in ac- 
cord with the accepted practice of as- 
pirants to office who desire to keep the 
Legion out of politics. 





John Rooney Post No. 
Nebraska, organized on October 2 with 
thirty-five members present. 





Denouncing former Senator Vardaman 
as “pro-German, anti-American, and un- 
patriotic,” Herbert J. Remondet Post No. 
4, of Natchez, Miss., passed a unanimous 
resolution condemning a speech made by 
him recently at Natchez. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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CIVILIAN CLOTHES 


That Fit! 


Custom-made by tailors experienced 
in making uniforms that must fit per- 
fectly. 

Many of you have already had uni- 
forms made by or know the 


Army and Navy Co-operative Co. 


Every member of the American 
Legion is eligible for membership in 
the company. Many of you are al- 
ready members and customers, but one 
does not necessarily have to be a mem- 
ber to patronize the company. 

We guarantee high quality of work- 
manship and absolute satisfaction. 


Let Us Make Your Next Suit! 
Our Prices Are Right! 





Army and Navy Co-operative Co. 
22 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Washington, D. C. 
721 17th Street, N. W. 


Philadelphia 
1523 Chestnut Street 

















TRAPPERS: 


THE PRICE WE QUOTE 
IS THE PRICE 


‘ 
{ 


igher 
than ever. The demand is 
heaviest in fur history. 
Our prices are Guaranteed. 


SEND US YOUR FURS 


One shipment willconvince 

you that it pays to do busi- 

ness with the EAGLE FUR COMPANY, 
We pay the highest prices for all kinds 
of furs. Our grading is honest and reli- 
able. Every skin shipped us—one or a 
thousand—is carefully handled by fur 
experts. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSIONS 


We charge no commission whatsoever 
for naneing , <4 yap my we send 
u spotcas' a 
ao y your shipment 
Mail A Post Card Today. 

Before shipping a single fur to anyone, send 

for our price list, market reports and shi pi 
: Our inf ++ 

ipper. 


seawimeree 
[o- 
ST.LOUIS.MO..U.S.A. 


FAGLE FuR 
MAIN & MARKET STS. DEPT. BEDS 








Campaign Ribbons, Badges and Medals 


riexece metaccic CHEVRONS Om) withou: 


Sewing (4 
NZ Co EESEn a 
wi _ me e Eee 
Pees tti elk: HW | 


ALL CAMPAIGN COMBINATIONS 
Single Bar 25c.—Double Rar 50c. Triple 75c.—Quadruple $1.00 
Victory Medal Bars, 25c. 

Bronze and Silver Stars attached, 10c. each 
Expert Rifleman Badges, Se.  Sharpshooter Badges, T5e. 
13 Main St epwann wvine Hempstead, LL AY. 
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Earn $10.00aday and up 
by simply showing our 
wonderfulcatalogtoyour 
friends and taking their 
orders for the world’s 
finest Tailored to Meas- 
ure clothes. Get your 
own suits FREE — as 
many as you want — oF 
new suit every month a H 
return for just a part of i 
your spare time. 

iat " chow you raat. othe 
a our an ou 
= Py 

we w make for you 
(heorders. Youwill bet the beer 
man yoo eg yt 
bet a. a quick — for 
r Style Book and Sample 
Outse with clot cloth samples from 
= a to select your sample 


AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS Co 
Dept. 1484 Chicage 

















The name SUMMERFIELD 
assures you of 

A SQUARE DEAL : 

47 years of square dealing has 

earned us the confidence of 


trappers all over America, Canada 
Alaska. 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION 
If fair, honest grading, prompt returns, 
and top market price are what you want, 
then you will make no mistake in shipping 
to the old reliable house of Summerfield. 


Write now for our reliable prices, supply 
talog and shipping tags. 


Simon Summerfield & Co. 
PWONE RELIABLE FUR HOUSE) 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 
3 





f DON:T send « penoy. ~ gat cond your rr Hy 
trial. We wi will one it ate right to 7e to ae Doge. 


fraser To taitaene. ary. orl 


send ve $2. mond, sand it 


Write Today 2373 7°; 
Harold 








A PROMINENT FACTORY 


offers an aggressive re'iab'e member of 
every American Legion Post an 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

sell the a and best line of Embroidered 
Milteary Nove ties, in the territory covered by his 
Post. Address, giving references. Legion, P. O. 
Box B, West New York, N. J. 


EX-SOLDIERS: A Responsible Position awaits 
u. Accountancy, Banking, Bookkeeping, 

Band positions are plentiful, pay well, and are step- 

stones to big business success. But you must 
“ss ined. We p epare you at home anywhere in 
U.S., in yous cpese time, at small cost. Our co’ rse; 
are indo-sed by business men all over United States. 
Hund eds of o‘hers have learned at home and now 
positions—why not you? Write today 


Crescent Busi Training College 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















FIND YOUR BUDDY 














O those who seek missing men or 
information concerning those who 
fell in the world war, the “Find 


department offers a channel 


Your Buddy” 
“buddies.” In 


of appeal to thousands of 


order to avoid conflict, it is essential 
that accurate data be furnished with 
regard to names, organizations, descrip- 


tions and incidents. The department will 
print such photographs as will be of aid 
in searches. 

Those who have obtained the informa- 
tion they have sought through this de- 
partment are asked to inform its editor. 





Dead, Wounded or Missing? 

Missing: Gerald Kingsley Northrup, 
Co. D, Eighth Machine Gun Battalion. 

Conflicting reports have twice placed 
Northrup on the list as killed, once as 
wounded and once as missing in action. 
The latest report was that he was killed 
in the Second Battle of the Marne. His 
mother’s letter follows: 





Gerald Kingsley Northrup 

“He enlisted on his eighteenth birthday, 
September 10, 1917, in the Thirtieth In- 
fantry, Third Division. Before leaving 
for overseas he was transferred to Com- 
pany C, Seventh Machine Gun Battalion, 
and in March, 1918, to Company D, Eighth 
Machine Gun Battalion. He was reported 
killed in the Second Battle of the Marne. 

“From his lieutenant I learned he was 
wounded at that battle and sent to a 
hospital in the rear. Since then all my 
letters have come back marked “wounded, 
to hospital.” After repeated inquiries I 
informed he had been missing in 


was 
action since July 15, 1918, when he was 
wounded. 

“In May, 1919, the Government classi- 


fied him as killed. The body they buried 
was identified only by laundry tags on 
the clothing. Tags of another soldier 
were found in the pockets, but he was 
found alive. 

“If he is dead I would like to hear 
from some of his comrades.” 

Mrs. E. Stater Norturup. 





360 Sherman Ave., 


New Haven, Conn. 


A Reward Offered 


Missing: George B. Straw, Company 
I, Ordnance Department Repair Shop. 

Shaw returned from France August 1. 
He left his home, 551 Lincoln Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., two days later and has 
not been seen nor heard from since. He 
is 5 feet 6 inches tall, weighs 135 pounds, 
and has blue eyes and a dark complexion. 
His mother has offered a reward of $25 
for information as to his whereabouts. 





Frank Lester Stowe 


Missing: Frank Lester Stowe, 
merly a corporal, First Engineers, 
transferred Second Engineers. 

Suffering from the effects of  shell- 
shock, Stowe disappeared from his home, 
1327 Arlington Avenue, Davenport, Iowa, 
August 17, 1919. He is nineteen years 
old, weighs 152 pounds, is 5 feet 7 inches 
tall, has light blue eyes, dark brown hair, 
a ruddy complexion and a prominent scar 
on the front of his neck. Information 
concerning him should be sent to O. M. 
Stowe, 1327 Arlington Avenue, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


for- 
later 





Karl Locke’s Buddy 


The mother and sister of Pvt. Karl E. 
Locke, who died in France January 8, 
1919, of pneumonia, are anxious to hear 
from “a soldier from Oklahoma,” who 
was counted his most intimate friend. In 
France Locke served with Company F, 
116th Engineers, 41st Division. 





A Missent Letter 

A letter written by H. Shulman, P. O. 
930, addressed to Miss Eva Wolpert, P. 
O. 927, Coblenz, Germany, has been re- 
turned to H. Shulman, 4638 Boulevard, 
Union, N. J. He isn’t the H. Shulman 
who wrote the letter and desires to get 
in touch with its owner in order that 
he may return it, 





AMONG THE LEGION’S 
LOCAL POSTS 
(Continued from page 27) 
Merchants of Montpelier, Vermont, 
contributed freely advertising space in 
the Montpelier Evening Argus for the 
benefit of the Legion’s membership drive. 





Pinto, the California philosopher, has 


jumped into an automobile and gone on 4®& 
a tour of the state in behalf of the y® 


Legion. He is accompanied by his friend, 
The Duke. They had not traveled a mile 
on their tour before they picked up Gen. 
Hunter Liggett, off on a hunting trip in 
the woods. The general gladly gave some 
of his long-awaited vacation time toward 
helping along the drive. 





Leo Laders Post No. 130, at Garners- 
ville, N. Y., has also just given a dance 
for its own entertainment as well as for 
the increase of its revenues. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 
(Continued from page 26) 
Like a Letter from Home 


To the Editor: THe AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY is to me what a letter from home 
was to the boys of the A. E. F. 

Dallas, Tex. WALTER THOMPSON. 


Weekly Has Developed 
To the Editor: THe AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY certainly is some paper for the 
ex-doughboys, those who served overseas 
or on this side. The publication surely 
has developed in its short existence. 
Westerville, O. Homer V. MILLER. 








A Welcome Visitor 
To the Editor: I want to let you know 
that your paper is the most welcome pub- 
lication I get, for it keeps me in touch 
with what is going on and tells me what 
I want to know. 
Holland, Mich. Gerrit Nysor. 


Considers It the best 
To the Editor: I consider THE AmMeER- 
icAN LecGIon WEEKLY the very best pub- 
lication in the United States. I hope it 
eventually will have a larger circulation 
and more influence than any other pub- 
lication in America. 


Springfield, Ill. L. B. MAacFAarRLANeE. 





Grows Better Each Week 


To the Editor: I am sending $2 for 
my year’s subscription to THE AMER- 
1cAN Lecion WEEKLY. It is a wonderful 
paper. It grows better each week and 
contains straight facts condensed, and 
covers a rich field. The article, “Prices, 
Profiteers and Patriotism,” is great. 
Your color pictures—in fact, the whole 
paper is O. K. 

Wuu1am P. Reyno.ps. 
Attleboro, Mass. ; 





A Helpful Magazine 


To the Editor: Tue American LEGION 
WEEKLY is a breezy, newsy, helpful maga- 
zine and I like it very much. Your efforts 
must be appreciated by the boys. 
Woodward, Okla. Atex. L. Pope. 





Congratulations 


To the Editor: I am in receipt of a 
copy of THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. 
Congratulations on your product. It is 
a credit to its founders and to the Legion, 
and without a doubt has a great future. 

N. P. Pavey, 
Temporary Chairman, 
Jefferson Post No. 141. 
“sat. Vernon, II 


Bigger Than the Service 


To the Editor: Tue American Lecion 
WeeKLy is fine. There have been some 
objections because a few navy men could 
not see whereby they were included. Can- 
not they understand the Legion is bigger 
than the Navy, larger than the Marine 
Corps, greater than the Army? It is the 
combined spirit in the melting-pot of men. 
Tarra, Iowa, F. D, Freminc. 


Fills the Empty Spot 
To the Editor: 
reader of your wonderful magazine and 
will say that it just fills the empty spot. 
Would you kindly place me on your mail- 
ing list and supply me with copies from 
August 22? 

that time. 
Wituram E, Brapy. 

Laconia, N. H. 





An A. E. F. Every Year 


To the Editor: As I know from experi- 
ence that a good many former members 
of the A. E. F. do not desire to return to 
France, but as I, one former member, do 
so desire, I would suggest that some ar- 
rangement be made for those who would 
like to spend perhaps two or three weeks 
in France each summer. An arrangement 
might be made with a steamship company, 
through The American Legion, giving 
former members of the A. E. F. a special 
discount on rates to cross the ocean to 
visit France. This would encourage many 
things between the two countries and give 
the boys a chance to visit the graves of 
their “buddies” at least once every year 
or two years and view the scenes of some 
pleasant and sorrowful days. 

As rates now stand, a member of the A. 
E. F. would have to pay a full rate of at 
least $80 each way. Why not a plan to pre- 
sent our discharge showing foreign serv- 
ice and get half rate? With my vacation 
each year, I could spend six days cross- 
ing, six days returning and at least nine 
days viewing the old scenes, a total of 
twenty-one days, or three weeks. I want 
to go back to France and would rather 
spend my vacation there than in the 
Catskills or Yellowstone—why not, be- 
side the grave of my “Buddy”? 

Why not look into the matter? Won't 
the steamship companies give us some 
consideration? 


Brooklyn, N. Y. WarNER GOBACK. 





*GAS!"—THE FIRST ALARM 
(Continued from page 23) 

In the midst of all the excitement no- 
body had the presence of mind to ap- 
preciate the strong improbability of a gas 
attack. Cloud gas was an utter impossi- 
bility under the existing conditions. As 
to shell or projector, Fritz hadn't fired 
anything that far back since we had ar- 
rived. But in spite of this the lieutenant 
raced to the picket line, grabbed a horse 
sans bridle or blanket, clambered up and 
made a wild dash for Menil la Tour to 
learn, if possible, where the alarm orig- 
inated. 

Meantime, back on the road near the 
ammunition dump, where we had _ uninten- 
tionally provoked all the disturbance and 
excitement, we had long since arrived at 
a solution of the mysterious odor. Some 
two or three miles farther back along 
the road was a small remount station. A 
part of the equipment of the station was 
a dipping vat for treating horses and 
mules suffering from skin diseases. 
Probably half an hour before we ar- 
rived, a detail had passed with twenty 
or thirty horses that had been dipped. 
The chemicals used had diffused the “gas” 
odor through the atmosphere, 
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ATTENTION 
A. E. F..MEN 


Have You Been in These Piaces? 
CHATEAU-THIERRY 
ESSOMES 
LE CHARMEL 
FISMES 
VILLETTE 
APRE MONT 
VARENNES 
MONT BLAINVILLE 
LAMARCHE 
ARGONNE FRONT 
NONSARD 
HATTON-CHATEL 
PANNES, Etc. 

Then don’t fail to send for complete set of 
views of these places, sketched by a member of 
a Combat Division, during time of action. Just 
as they looked when you and I fought in them. 


Complete set sent on receipt of $1.00. The 
supply is limited, so order today without fail. 


E. GILBERT 
3442 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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at % the Price 


Guaranteed for 4000 Miles 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 


y * 
double the amount of fabric than any ordi- 
nary tire. Free from punctures or blow- 
outs. Our customers receive from 4,000 to 
10,000 miles of service. Reliner Free. 





Order today at these low prices: 
Price 

| ize res Tubes Tires Tubes 
, 30x3......$5 50 $1.60  84x4.......88 75 $2.60 
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ny 6 «S3x4...... 8.50 2.50 25...000 12.7% 3.76 






Send $2.00 deposit for each tire ordered, 
balance C.0.D. Tires shipped subject to 
our examination, State whether S. 8. or 
plain or ne isdesired. All same 
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STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept. 104 Chicago, lll 











BRONZE HONOR ROLLS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


Wm. Highton & Sons Co. 
Boston —»- Nashua, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It turned out that he didn’t need any 
advice. When he had watched long 
enough to be sure of the procedure he 
began to place his chips on the board 
practically at random. From the very 
first he won, and so regularly that he 
began to be troubled. This was not what 
he had counted on at all. 

His only pleasure in playing was the 
admiring attitude of Art, who leaned over 
his shoulder and whispered, “Go to it. 
You’re a wonder, my boy.” 

At the end of an hour and a half he 
was more than four hundred dollars ahead. 
As there seemed to be no possibility of 
losing it again, he stopped, to Art’s 
abysmal disgust. He stuffed the bills into 
his pocket because he did not know what 
else to do with them. 

The situation was impossible. It would 
have been all right if he had lost, as he 
had expected to do; but here he was 
with money in his pocket that did not 
belong to him. He felt as though he 
were a thief. Somehow money and hon- 
esty had been so closely associated in his 
mind all of his life that the one had 
become the symbol of the other. He was 
equal to all the other things that might 
be expected to come in his fall from 
grace, but not this. It was tainted money. 
He could not touch it. 

Art had disappeared somewhere, but he 
was sure to return soon. Across the room 
Ronald saw the squat, scowling man who 
seemed to be the manager. He went over 
to him. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he began, 
“are you the proprietor of this establish- 
ment ?” 

The man turned with a suspicious glare. 

“Yes, what of it?” he snapped. 

“Well, you see it’s about the money I 
won here tonight.” 

“What’s the matter? Ain’t it good?” 

“Tt’s all right,’ Ronald hastened to say, 
“but, you see, I want you to take it back.” 


HE man’s scowl deepened. 
“You want me to take it back, eh?” 

“Please do,” Ronald pleaded. “It’s just 
a notion of mine. Quick, here it is.” He 
fumbled in his pocket for the money. 

“Just a notion of yours, hell,” the man 
growled. “Tryin’ to slip me some marked 
bills or something, ain’t you?” 

“No; it isn’t that at all. It’s just be- 
cause——” 

“Who are you anyhow?” the man -de- 
manded. “I never seen you here before. 
Who let you in? You don’t put nothin’ 
over on me.” 

“Listen a minute, please. I’m not trying 
to——” The man had called the guard 
from the door. 

“This bird’s up to something,” 
nounced. “Know him?” 

“Madnick said he was all right. I never 
seen him before.” 

The proprietor 
Ronald. 

“Get out of here, before I throw you 
out,” he said. “I don’t know what your 
game is, but it don’t get by, see?” 


he an- 


turned fiercely on 


Ronald saw his last chance slipping 
away. He came nearer and started to put 
out his hand in what he intended to be 
an appealing gesture. It must have been 
misinterpreted, for when Art came push- 
ing through the ring that had formed 
around a spot on the floor, Ronald was 
on the spot, moaning a little and holding 
his jaw. 

The lookout noticed Art. 

“Friend of yours?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Art. “He's 

“Better get him out quick before some- 
thing more happens to him,” was the 
lookout’s advice. Art followed it. 

In the taxi he ventured a word of 
caution. 

“T knew you’d make ’em sore grabbing 
all that coin,” he said. “You're too rough 
in a way, Ross. It’s bad business kidding 
Peters about winning money from him. 
I'll hand it to you for nerve, though.” 

Ronald only moaned and held his jaw. 
He wanted to be alone. After he got to 
bed his jaw became easier and he got a 
chance to think. It was no use to deny 
that so far his efforts had all been fail- 
ures, rank failures—the cigarettes, the 
beer, the girl, the gambling—he winced a 
bit at that word and thought of the 
stolen money still in his pocket. Was it 
really worth so much struggle and hard- 
ship to be bad? 

He had about reached the conclusion 
that it was not when the thought of the 
future rose up again to smite him. To 
go back home now would mean that 
through all of his days there would linger 
that regret of what might have been. He 
dropped off to sleep with things still in 
a muddle. 





ONALD awoke at his customary hour 

of six. Sleep had brought back his 
devil-may-care spirit to such an extent 
that he deliberately snapped his watch 
shut, shoved it back under the pillow and 
rolled over to indulge in the recklessness 
of sleeping as late as he pleased. 

He was still in bed wh-n Art called on 
the telephone to learn how he was getting 
along. Art’s respect had grown enor- 
mously since the day before. 

“Feeling fine,” Ronald told him. “No, 
it’s all right now. . Can hardly notice 
it this morning. ... What are we going 
to do tonight? ... J All right, 
you.” 

They went to a burlesque show, and at 
Ronald’s suggestion sat in a box. Ronald 
was himself, his temporary self, again. 
What did it matter if the show was fright- 
fully tedious and dull? Probably it was 
because he was not used to such things 
that he did not enjoy it. 

A cabaret was next, one of those large 
basements transformed into a forest glen 
by putting bark around the posts and 
green and red lights among the dusty 
artificial leaves on the ceiling. — 
was about to take to strong drinktpnce 


more, but his resolution was shaken' by 
a chance memory of the first beer. Art 
seemed satisfied with the excuse that his 
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The Man Who Couldn’t Go Wrong - 


(Continued from page 20) 


jaw was too sore to take anything. Later 
on, he discovered that ginger ale had all % 
of the appearance of something more 
potent, so he ordered some for the looks 

of things. 

From time to time alleged cotertainero if 
occupied the open space in the center of 
the room, but Ronald was not interested 
until a little taffy-haired girl came out 
and sang. After the first verse she came 
over among the tables and in passing ran 
her fingers through Ronald’s hair. Then, 
with a smile that was wide enough to in- 
clude one gold tooth, she leaned over 
Art’s shoulder. 

“Who’s your friend?” 
flitted down the aisle. 

“Do you know her?” 
quickly. 

“Sure,” said Art, “that’s little Billie Del- 
mar. Some baby! Want to meet her?” 

“Wouldn’t mind,” Ronald said slowly, 
although his heart was racing under his 
fountain pen. 

“Tll fix it,” Art volunteered. “Wait 
till she’s through the next number.” 

As he waited, Ronald became more and 
more convinced that Billie was the one 
thing left to make his plan a_ success. 
With two such collaborators as she and 
Art he was sure everything would come 
out all right. 





she asked, and 


Ronald inquired 





N a little while Art beckoned her over 

to them and engaged in a lot of banter 
that Ronald did not understand. He got 
enough of it, however, to make him con- 
fident that at last he was on the road 
to ruin. 

His confidence grew when Art arranged 
for them to take Billie home after the 
place closed. Art got out at his home 
and Ronald, alone with Billie in the ma- 
chine, held her hand all the rest of the 
way. She did not try to stop him. He 
held her hand on the front steps, too, and 
she gave him her telephone number with- 
out his asking for it. 

The greatest proof of the progress he 
had made, however, came later. They 
had stood on the steps for some time in 
silence, when suddenly Billie kissed him. 
Then, ashamed probably of thus betray- 
ing her feelings, she hurried inside. 

That night he was long in going to 
sleep. The first thing he did next morn- 
ing was to telephone her and arrange 
a meeting downtown in the afternoon, 
That night he secured a ringside tabl 
as soon as the cabaret opened. 2 
joined him later, in time to share in ta 
attention Billie was giving the table while 
singing a song that must have been about 
something or other. 

“How’s things?” Art asked, to be so- 
ciable. 

“All right,” said Ronald, as he turned 
around to get the kiss Billie threw him 
at her exit. 

Never did a man appear more com- 
pletely enthralled than Ronald. His eyes 
did not leave Billie when she was pres- 
ent; he could talk about nothing except 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Send for 
Roger’s Big, 
Free, Improved 
Trapper’s Guide— 


it’s brimful of facts every trap- 
should have—game laws, 
methods of skinning and ship- 
ping, lists of trapper — 
lowest prices. Hang th 
cover on your wall— it’s the 
livest color cover ever out. 


. 

Rogers Deals Direct 
Rogers is the house that deals 
direct with you—pays shipping 
charges on furs—charges no com- 
missions—you get the most for 
your catch from Rogers. 
Fair grading—all done by 
experts;quickestcash, 
Long established in 
St.Louis, the heart 
of the fur market 

of the world. 

Send to-day for 
Rogers’ Improv- 
ed Trappers Guide 
—it’s free. Rogers 
also gives free service 
on market reports and 
prices. 
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AT NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


CTIVITIES at national head- 

quarters are practically centered 

now on the task of completing and 
perfecting arrangements for the meeting 
that promises to rank among the most 
important and significant gatherings in 
the history of the United States—the first 
national convention of The American 
Legion in Minneapolis. Keen interest in 
the great meeting has been evident at the 
various state conventions held this month, 
and reports to the State Organization 
Division indicate that the entire organiza- 
tion, from national headquarters to the 
latest organized post, is determined to 
make the convention the success that the 
country at large expects it to be. 




















P to October, twenty shipments of 

American Legion buttons to forty- 
seven state organizations whose orders 
were received prior to October 15 had 
been filled, and the total number of buttons 
distributed to the states was 300,000. In 
order to keep pace with the demand for 
the buttons it has been necessary to dis- 
tribute the orders among many manufac- 
turers and to press them insistently for 
rush deliveries. 

The attention of state branches and 
local posts is called to the fact that an 
application to have The American Legion 
button patented and the emblem copy- 
righted is pending. Members of the 
Legion should therefore consider it their 
duty to inform national headquarters of 





any infringements upon the Legion’s 
rights in this regard. 
N connection with the tentative pro- 


gram for the national convention an- 
nounced last week, the following telegram 
has been sent to all state organizations 
by Henry D. Lindsley, chairman of the 
National Executive Committee: 

“You are advised that national head- 
quarters’ interpretation of the duties of 
committees at national convention is that 
they are purely advisory and that, having 
a representative from each state chosen 
as each state desires, the advice of such 
committees will be of great value to the 
convention. The existence of the Nomi- 
nating Committee does not in any way 
prevent nominations being made from the 
floor or in any other way the convention 
may desire.” 





N order that the members of the Legion 

may have before them for discus- 
sion, and for ‘the instruction of their 
delegates to the national convention, all 
the facts available bearing on the question 
of the future military policy of the United 
States, a résumé of all the bills before 
Congress on that subject has been pre- 
pared and distributed to the state and 
local organizations. 

It is believed at national headquarters 
that the future military policy of the 
country will be ohne of the important 
matters discussed at the convention and 
that Congress and the country are anxious 
to know what The American Legion 
thinks about this vital national question. 
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THE MAN WHO COULDN’T GO 
WRONG 
(Continued from page 30) 
her, and his delight when she came and 
drank with them was so apparent as to 
be ludicrous. 

To be frank, Billie fitted in so well 
with his scheme that it had required 
little or no effort to reach his present 
state of open infatuation. In all the 
reports he had had of young men going 
astray they nearly always took up with 
some girl such as Billie. He couid not 
believe that they had anything on him. 
Here he was squandering money on her, 
making a perfect fool of himself over 
her and glorying in his shame. That was 
doing mighty well, he figured. 


RT watched the two of them with 

amusement until he noticed the glit- 

ter of a new diamond on Billie’s finger. 

“Where did that come from?” he asked 
her. 

For answer she pointed to Ronald, who 
nodded in verification. When he was 
convinced they were telling the truth Art 
grew much disturbed. The affair gave 
evidence of getting serious. Could Ross 
be such a fool as to have fallen in 
love with the girl? It began to look 
that way. Art did not know that the 
ring had been the convenient means of 
getting rid of the troublesome four hun- 
dred dollars. 

“He must be pretty crazy about you,” 
Art remarked to Billie. 

“Is he? You haven’t got any idea how 
we love each other,” she said, gaily. “And 
you don’t know the swell plans we've got, 


either. I mustn’t tell you, though, ’cause 
it’s a deep, dark secret.” She frowned 
coyly. 


Art wasn’t so sure it was all meant 
in fun. He happened to know of a 
case where a fellow had taken the effer- 
vescent Billie seriously, much to his sor- 
row, and Ross was giving a perfect imi- 
tation of his predecessor. He couldn’t 
help feeling that he was responsible for 
the whole unfortunate affair. 

Ronald’s clumsy efforts to get rid of him 
before it was time to take Billie home 
finally decided him upon a plan of action. 

The next night, as Ronald was taking 
his usual chair, Art was waiting at the 
station for the incoming train from Em- 
poria. As the passengers streamed out 
through the gates he picked out two men 
from the crowd and greeted them sol- 
emnly. 

“Is it as bad as your wire said?” Wit- 
bert Ross, Ronald’s elder brother, asked 
anxiously. 

“Worse,” Art acknowledged sadly. 
“He’s head over heels in love with a 
cabaret singer and you two have got to 
help me save him.” 

“My son,” said the other man, the Rev. 
Cyrus Baxter, “what I have heard 
grieves me sorely. He is a brand to be 
snatched from the burning. You must 
bring him to me, that I may show him 
the error of his ways.” 

“If you’re asking me, I wouldn’t,” Art 
interrupted. “All the talking you could 
do would only make him worse. I know 
the symptoms. My hunch is te tackle 
the gir** 


“Wouldn't be a bit surprised if you're 
right,” said the brother, putting his hand 
in his pocket and fingering the photo- 
graph of Ronald he had brought along 
in case it might be needed. “Wouldn't 
be a bit surprised if you're right.” 

Going downtown on the street car Art 
gave them the damning particulars. It 
was a funereal pair that he took down 
an alley and through a back door to 
Billie’s dressing room. Billie was just 
getting into a costume and her appear- 
ance as she invited them in was not 
such as to reassure her visitors from 
Emporia. 


UT what’s the big idea?” she wanted 





to know. 
“My daughter,” began the Rev. Cyrus 
Baxter, “we have come 


“Here’s the dope, Billie,” broke in Art 
hurriedly. “These gentlemen are Ron- 
nie’s brother and the preacher of his 
church. They’re afraid—well, they’re 
afraid Ronnie’s getting too crazy about 
you for his own good and they came to 
see a 

“To see if I wouldn’t stop vamping 
their darling boy, eh?” Billie’s smile was 
gone. 

“Well, if you want to put it that way, 
I guess that’s about the size of it,” Art 
admitted. 

“As if he wasn’t old enough to know 
his own mind and take care of him- 
self without a lot of nurses tagging 
around after him,” Billie said, scorn- 
fully. A call came from outside. “All 
right,” she answered. “I’m coming. You 
people’ll have to excuse me while I do 
this number.” 

Ronald, watching her from his table, 
thought she had never looked so radiant 
as now. She blew him a kiss as usual 
when she left the floor. 

Back in the dressing room again she 
faced her visitors defiantly. The Rev. 
Cyrus Baxter was not to be denied any 
longer. He had much to say to her. 
She listened quietly, until he paused to 
observe the effect of his eloquence. 

“Ts that the finale?” she asked. “If it 
ain’t, it might as well be. If I’m such 
a terrible person, I don’t see how you 
can manage to stay in here.” 

“Don’t get that notion, Miss,” Wilbert 
Ross protested, realizing that the minis- 
ter had taken the wrong course. “I 
wouldn’t have you feel that way about it,” 
and he went on to explain how noble it 
would be for her to sacrifice her own 
feelings in giving up his brother. 

Billie couldn’t see it that way. She 
had no objection to being noble as long 
as it did not involve the loss of perfectly 
nice young men who gave her iin 
rings the second day they knew her. FB 
such cases nobility had no great appeal. 

It was Art’s turn to try. He had prof- 
ited by the failure of the others, and he 
knew enough about human nature to 
realize that there was but one argument 
that could not fail. It might not be 
exactly honorable to use it, but this was 
no time to weigh motives. 

He began to talk about Ronald’s poor 
old mother out in Emporia, of how she 
was watching and waiting for her son's 
return, of the tears that ran down her 
wrinkled cheeks when she took a lamp 
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each evening and set it in the window 
to guide the wanderer’s feet homeward. 


Y the time he came to the light in 
the window, Billie was in a spasm 
It was no trouble at all to ob- 


of tears. 
tain her promise to send Ronald back 
to his mother. The three left, after 
telling her how noble she was. Wilbert 
and the minister started back to the sta- 


tion to get a late train. Art went with 
them. On the way the Rev. Cyrus Baxter 
confessed to a twinge of conscience. 

“I do not want to infer that your 
motives were not of the best,” he told 
Art, “but do you think it was quite 
proper to refer to the young man’s mother 
in such a way? You are aware, are you 
not, that the two boys have been orphans 
for years?” 

“Sure, I know,” Art agreed, “but what 
else were you going to do? That’s the 
only line of stuff she’d ever fall for.” 

Full of the joy of a good deed well 
; performed, he left them and went back 
i to find Ronald. He came upon him at 
the table, just after his talk with Billie. 

She had taken him into a side room 
behind some palms to inform him that 
all was over between them. There had 
been some doubt in her mind as to 
whether it would be best to let him know 
what a poor, silly fool she thought he 
was or to play the part of the noble, 
sacrificing girl that had been outlined 
to her. She decided to be noble, chiefly 
because her eyes were red already with 
weeping, beyond any hope of powder. 

“It can never be,” she finished dra- 
matically. “I must not ruin your life. 
You got to get over being nutty about 
me and go back home to your folks, like 
you know you ought to.” 

To her surprise and disappointment, 
Ronald did not protest. Being noble 
lost much of its charm when he took it 
so quietly. He asked only one question. 

“Did Art Madnick. get you to do this?” 

She was silent. He repeated the words. 
She admitted it with a nod. The knowl- 
edge that Art had caused him to fail 
once more in his sowing of wild oats did 
not help to soothe his feelings. He turned 
from Billie, stalked back to his table 
and sat there meditatively. 

“The idiot!” he thought, savagely. 
“Why couldn’t he have kept out and not 
spoiled everything ?” 

It was then he saw Art approaching. 
As if he had not noticed him, he rose, 
thrust a bill into the waiter’s hand and 
walked out. 

Art watched him go with the martyred 
satisfaction of one whose fate it is to 
be misunderstood. He decided that Ron- 
ald must believe that he had brought 
about Billie’s renunciation because of 
«= jealousy and consoled himself with the 

thought of how differently he would feel 
if he only knew the truth. 


ONALD walked slowly back to the 
: hotel. He found a telegram wait- 
ing for him. It was the result of an 
urgent message that the Rev. Cyrus Bax- 
ter had sent to Emporia immediately on 
his arrival. It read: 

Finish business soon as possible. 

Need you at bank now. . 

J. Z. West. 





« 











Mr. West had lost no time in follow- 
ing the minister’s advice. 

Ronald tore up the paper in a fury of 
resentment at the perversity of fate. 
The telegram was the last straw. Seiz- 
ing his suitcase from the closet, he flung 
it open on the floor and began hurling 
his belongings into it. 


In slamming back the last dresser 
drawer, his eye fell upon a_ postcard 
lying in front of him. It had come 


from home two days before and por- 
trayed colorfully the main street of Em- 
poria. 

He stared at the picture with a queer, 
strained expression, and as he _ stared 
there came a sudden change within him. 
In an instant he became Ronald Ross, 
a model young man. Emporia had re- 
claimed her own. 

Putting the suitcase the bed, he 


on 


took out the crumpled clothes and be- | 


gan to pack again, folding each gar- 
ment neatly. This done, he smoothed 
the counterpane and went out, closing 
the door softly behind him. 

There was a train for 


11.47, he remembered. 


Emporia at 





A STARTING POINT FOR 
SLACKER DRIVES 


(Continued from page 9) 


Harold Knutson, of 
Will Taylor and Riley J. Wilson, of 
Louisiana, all members of the House 
Immigration Committee, were in favor of 
reporting out and passing the measure tu 
bar citizenship to aliens who refused to 
fight and of deporting those who sur- 
rendered their “first papers.” 

Congressmen acclaim the idea of de- 
porting our 2,000 “first-paper” slackers. 
But action is very slow. 

Here is the list of “first-paper” slack- 
ers, where they live and whence them 
came. The list was obtained by THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY and is pub- 
lished for the first time: 

Alaska—Sweden, 13; Norway, 25; Den- 
mark, 1; Mexico, 1; Bulgaria, 1. 

Arizona—Sweden, 1; Switzerland, 
Spain, 1; Mexico, 3. 

California—Sweden, 31; Norway, 10; 
Holland, 8; Switzerland, 28; Denmark, 2; 
Spain, 7; Mexico, 4; Persia, 1; Russia, 
5; Italy 1. 

Colorado—Sweden, 13; 
Switzerland, 2; Spain, 7. 

Connecticut—Sweden, 
Switzerland, 1. 

District of Columbia—Sweden, 1; Hol- 
land, 1; Philippine Islands, 3. 

Florida—Sweden, 2; Norway, 2; Switz- 
erland, 1; Spain, 7. 

Georgia—Holland, 1. 

Hawaii—Denmark, 1. 

Idaho—Sweden, 13; Norway, 10; Hol- 
land, 1; Spain, 8; Russia, 4; Turkey, 1; 
England, 1; Belgium 1. 

Illinois—Sweden, 106; Norway, 20; 
Holland, 14; Switzerland, 4; Denmark, 5; 
Spain, 1; Mexico, 1; Persia, 4; Russia, 5. 

Indiana—Sweden 5; Norway, 1; Hol- 
land, 2; Denmark, 1; Luxemburg, 2; Rus- 
sia, 2; Bulgaria, 1. 

Iowa—Sweden, 9; Norway, 1; Switzer- 
land, 3; Denmark, 2; Luxemburg, 2; Rus- 
sia, 2; Bulgaria, 1. 


Minnesota, and J. 


 F 


Norway, 1; 


14; Holland, 2; 
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Made to Your Measure 


ALLWOOL SUIT 


We make every suit to your 
individual measures from the 
exact fabric you select and 
according to your exact speci- 
fications. We ship it on ap- 
proval, delivery charges pre- 
paid, for you 
to try on, to 
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No. 5. Solid gold open 
circle design .1-2K.Tif- 
nite Gem. Price $16.50, 
$4.50 on arrival. Bal- 


Put it Beside 
aDIAMOND 


Tifnites havethe pure white 
color, flash and brilliancy of 
diamonds—stand all diamond 
tests—fire, acid and diamond 
file. No backing, no paste, no 
foil. Only an expert can dis- 
tinguish between them—and 
yet they cost so little. Send 
coupon and’we will serd you 

our choice of the 3 Rings, 
Beart Pin or La Valliere to 
wear free for 10 days. 


Solid Gold 
Mountings 


Tifnite gems are such beau- 
ties that we could not think 
of giving them any mounting 
except solid gold wrought 


ant id gol 
ing for every Tifnite Gem. 


Send No Money 


—Just Coupon 


No money—no references. 
Just the coupon brings the 
wonderful Tifnite Gem— 
choice of Rings. Scarf Pin or 
LaValliere. Pay $4.500n ar- 
rival. Wear it 10 days’ free. 
If satisfied, pay ance ai 
rate of $3 per month. Other- 
wise return article and we 
will refund the money you 
have paid. For ring size send 
strip of heavy paper drawn 
tightly around second joint 
of finger so ends exactly 





meet. Mail coupon today. a 


109 E, 39th Street 
THE TIFNITE GEM CO. iepe. 523 ‘Cnicage 
Send on 10days grorovel.7~) Ring Cyst LaVal- 
article marked Xin 0. No. Pin liere 
If satisfactory, I agree to pay $4.50 on arrival and ba!- 
ance at rate of $3.00 per month, If not satisfactory, I will 
return same within 10 days. 




















Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on —— Yo obnoxious mee 
springs or pads. 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has Automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
Uv. §. tents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed es. Send name and address today. 


Brooks Appliance Co., 396 B State Street, Marshall, Mick 











Kansas—Sweden, 3; Switzerland, 1; 
Spain, 3. 

Louisiana—Columbia, 1. 

Maryland—Spain, 1. 

Massachusetts—Sweden, 24; Norway, 
2; Holland, 11; Denmark, 4; Spain, 1; 
Persia, 1; Chile, 1; Albania 2. 

Michigan—Sweden, 18; Norway, 3; 
Holland, 12; Switzerland, 1; Denmark, 2; 
Spain, 1; Columbia, 1; Roumania, 9. 

Minnesota—Sweden, 159; Norway, 68; 
Holland, 2; Switzerland, 2; Denmark, 2; 
Russia, 14. 

Mississippi—Sweden, 1. 

Missouri—Switzerland, 1; Bulgaria, 1. 

Montana—Sweden, 15; Norway, 20; 
Holland, 8; Switzerland, 4; Denmark, 1; 
Haiti, 1. 

Nebraska—Sweden, 11; Switzerland, 1; 
Denmark, 1. 

Neveda—Norway, !; Switzerland, 1; 
Denmark, 1; Spain, 16; Mexico, 1. 

New Hampshire—Norway, 1. 

New Jersey—Sweden, 2; Holland, 10; 
Switzerland, 16; Denmark, 1; Spain, 2; 
Mexico, 1; Russia, 1. 

New York—Sweden, 73; Norway, 43; 
Holland, 24; Switzerland, 36; Denmark, 
20; Spain, 22; Mexico, 2; Roumania, 1; 
Russia, 5; Bulgaria, 2; Turkey, 2; Eng- 
land, 1; Austria, 2. 

North Dakota—Sweden, 20; Norway, 
45; Switzerland, 1; Denmark, 4. 

Ohio—Sweden, 4; Norway, 1; Holland, 
1; Switzerland, 5; Russia, 4. 

Oklahoma—England, 1. 

Oregon—Sweden, 34; 
Holland, 5; Switzerland, 
Russia, 4. 

Pennsylvania—Sweden, 7; Norway, 4; 
Holland, 1; Switzerland, 1; Spain, 1; Af- 
ghanistan, 1; Albania, 1; Russia, 6. 

Rhode Island—Sweden, 6; Holland, 1; 
Switzerland, 1. 

South Dakota—Sweden, 6; Norway, 8; 
Holland, 3; Switzerland, 1; Denmark, 4; 
Russia, 1. 

Texas—Holland, 1; 
sia, 1. 

Utah—Sweden, 7; Norway, 2; 
land, 1. 

V ermont—Sweden, 1. 

Virginia—Spain, 2; Russia, 2. 

Washington—Sweden, 114; Norway, 
133; Holland, 7; Switzerland, 14; Den- 
mark, 1; Spain, 6; Russia, 14; Turkey, 2; 
England, 2; Austria, 3. 

Wisconsin—Sweden, 13; Norway, 16; 
Holland, 1; Switzerland, 11; Spain, 1. 

Wyoming—Sweden, 2; Spain, 1; Rus- 
sia, 2. 

Totals—Sweden, 736; Norway, 444; 
Holland, 117; Switzerland, 153; Den- 
mark, 53; Spain, 93; Columbia, 2; Mex- 
ico, 20; Persia, 6; Roumania, 10; Haiti, 
1; Afghanistan, 1; Luxemburg, 2; Chile, 
1; Albania, 3; Russia, 78; Bulgaria, 5; 
Turkey, 10; England, 5; Austria, 5; Italy, 
1; Greece 1; Belgium, 1; Philippine 
Islands, 1. Total, 1,749. 


Norway, 27; 
10; Spain, 4; 


Mexico, 7; Rus- 


Hol- 





ACCOMPLICES OF THE 
PROFITEER 
(Continued from page 10) 


a year or two ago. He has raised his 
scale-of living and has boosted himself 
in there to stay. He eats more, wears 
more, uses more and better commodities, 
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and—produces less. Not satisfied with 
adding additional pressure to demand, he 
puts the brake on supply. He is strongly 
intrenched. His berth is a machine-gun 
nest, all connected up and organized. A 
little question like increased production 
to make goods more plentiful and cheaper 
for soldiers and other people is no con- 
cern of his. 

Doughboy is weary and fed-up; fed-up 
with “gold-fish” and “canned Willie,” 
fed-up with iron discipline and military 
autocracy, fed-up with trains (Govern- 
ment owned) in France, fed-up with the 
U. S. mail he never received, fed-up with 
the bonds paid for long ago but only 
received after months of letter writing, 
fed-up with allotments which his family 
too often never received—the list is not 
exhausted, only suggested. Does anybody 
think we are fools enough to sympathize 
with the effort to foist a railroad autoc- 
racy on us now? We shall keep the rail- 
roads, the postoffice, the Army and the 
Government at Washington our servants; 
they shall never be our masters. That is 
not the democracy we fought for. 

To get back on the path, two funda- 
mental things must be accomplised: de- 
mand must be held in check and the 
production or supply of commodities in- 
creased. War-time economy is still our 
patriotic duty. It should be enforced by 
law if need be. Industries catering to 
luxuries should be restrained. The erection 
of monuments, churches and public build- 
ings should be postponed. 

The soldier has been hard hit. He 
returns to a job relatively inferior to that 
he would have held if he had remained 
at home. Contrary to the theorists, he is 
not a better workman than when he 
entered the service. He is a better man, 
but that is not indicated on the pay-roll. 
His wish and interest is to work. His has 
been the greatest cause for dissatisfaction, 
but he is game. He is saying little, think- 
ing much. 

In the soldier’s interest and in the public 
interest it is everybody's duty to produce 
more and to use less. Waste and ex- 
travagance raise the question in the sol- 
dier’s mind as to whether it was all worth 
while. Tying up production and public 
service by labor arouses his opposition 
and contempt. 





FROM THE LEGION’S 
LOCAL POSTS 
(Continued from page 28) 

The Legion has been complimented by 
General Wood for the efficient aid in 
handling the riots in Omaha. Four hun- 
dred members were deputized as special 
police. “I hope,” says the general, “that 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
land the Legion will make arrangements 
to meet any situation of lawlessness which 
may arise.” 


Funkhouser Post No. 8, Evansville, 
Ind., is going to produce a musical com- 
edy, “Who Can Tell,” in Evansville on 
October 30, 31 and November 1. Four 
meetings a week are held by this post, 
which chaJlenges any other post to show 
a similar performance. 
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eT wor te 


LA, the office was talking about it and we were 
wondering which one of us would be the lucky 
man. 


There was an important job to be filled—as 
ae pete yt Aeccoftling to the general 
of salaries in the office, this one would easily pay 

wade 37,000 to $10,000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we undersfood it, was 
striking personality and the ability to meet even the 
biggest men = abeokk their clubs and their 
homes on @& al te equality. This the 
firm Bae _ even “more importance t 
knowledge of the business. 


U know just what happens wie when: news of this 
sort gets around an we toe ye to 
the man among alt: hey 

the all narro down to two pA Doe 
ee ‘rageel. 1 That was the Way.I felt about it, too. 
big enough for the job, and could 
tedly mak Hd > success of it. But, personally, 
ra felt cor I the edge dn him jn lots of ways. And 

I was sure that the firmknewittoo ~ 
Never y= 4. forget Ss thrill of pleasure ant the 
nt's into my office = . 


preside: 
heery le le ] 
bulletin rs coke Ne, meen "ie is the oes 





about “the new istant-to-the-President.” * There 
seemed to be a new_note of respect in her 
attitude toward me. I smiled my appreciation as she 
left my desk. 


At last I had come into my own! Never did the 
~ on =, e morning. and never 
80 good to These were my 

thoughts as I Z onaee out’ the ‘window, seeing not 
the . aby vivid pictures of my new 
ition then for a further 
thrill | read the bulletin It said, “Effective 


1, Mr. H d, pears, of our Cleveland 
office will queen the duties of Assiatant-to-the- 
President at the home office.’ 





ERS! Peters!—surely it could not be Peters! 

. this fellow Peters. was only a branch-office 

saleman.... Personality! » he was only 

Sve feat Sour inches high, and had no more personality 

than a mouse. Stack up against a big man and he 

would leok act like an office boy. I knew Peters 
well ing to him, nothing at all. 


e Secret 
People 






anything like it. They would come in and wiite in 
and telephone in to the firm and praise Peters to the 
skies. ey insisted on doing business with him, and 
gave him orders of a size that made us dizzy to look 
at. And offers of positions'—why, Peters had almost 
as many fancy-figure positions offered to him as a 
dictionary has words. 





HAT I could not get i ~ my mind was how a 

little, mye ge rdinary-to-look-at chap 

like Peters would make such an impression 
with everyone—especially with influential men. He 
seemed to have an uncanny influence over oon le. 
The masterly Peters of today was an alt er 
different man from the commonplace Peters had 
first met years ago. I could not figure it out, nor 
could the other boys. 

One day at luncheon I came right out and asked 
Peters how he did it. I half expected him to evade. 
But he didn’t. He let me in on the secret. He said 
he was not afraid to do it because there was always 
plenty of room at the top. 

What Peters told me acted on my mind in ex- 
actly the same way as when you stand on a hill and 
look Saoee binocular Gases at objects in the far 
distance. Many things I could not see before sud- 
denly leaped into my mind with startling we 8 
A new sense of power surged through me. And I 
felt the urge to put it into action. 

Within @ mo th I was getti remarkable results. 

had wy ~ ene, men of im- 
portance who ormer given me only a passing 
nod of acquaintance suddeily showed a desire for my 
friendship. I was invited into the most select social 
circles. ‘eople—even stra tually went out 
of their way to do things for me. At first I was as- 
tounded at my néw power over men and women. 
Not only could I get them to do what I wanted them 
to do, but they actually anticipated my wishes and 
seemed eager to please me. 

One of our te >y customers had a grievance 
against the firm held off payment of a big bill 
and switched to one of our competitors. I was sent 
to see him. He met me like a cornered tiger. A few 
words and I calmed him. Inside of fifteen minutes 
he was showering me with apologies. He gave me a 
check in full payment, —~ nivig order, and 
promised to continue giving us all usiness. 

I could tell you dozens of similar instances, but 
they, all tell the same po Ay ability to make 

ple like you, believe w you want them to 
oie and to do what you want them to do. 
take no personal credit for what I have done. All 
the credit I give to the method Peters told me about. 
We have both told it to lots of our friends, and it has 
enabled them to do just as remarkable things as 
Peters and I have done. 








Bate apres, oe We 


Like You 


‘“‘Getting people to like you is the quick road to success—it’s more important than ability,’’ says this 
man. It surely did wonders for him. How he does it—a simple method which anyone can use instantly 


ee ed Vi oa 
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things they want you to say, and act the way they 
you to act. Do this and they will surely Ilke you, 

believe in you, and wi go miles out of their way Ze 
PLEASE YO 

You x do this easily by knowing certain si 
egos. Written on every man, woman and child owe 
a clearly and as distinctly as though they were in led 
4 foot high, which show you from one quick glance’em 


~— 


you think—to do exactly what you want them to do, 


Knowing these simple signs is the whole ; 
getting what you want out of life—of making friend 


That is why he is a . Op 
yourself and you will quickly become a leader—n 
oan stop you. And you will want to use it if for no | 
reason than to protect yourself against others. 





HAT Peters told me at luncheon that day w; 
Get Dr. Blackford’s “Reading Character at Sigmty 
did so. This is how I learned to do alithe v1 
able things i have told you about. * 
You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master Chai bo 


pass 0} 
such as W: estinghouse Flectric and Manufacturing CA 
pany, Baker Vawter Company, Scott Paper Con 
and many others pay Dr. Blackford oad annual 
a yen on dealing with human nature. 


t was the demand for these services t 








this remarkable course 


Even a half-hour's reading o' 
ure and .. power 


give you an ine! r into human nature 
people which will surprisé y 
Such confidence dave the manien i Dr. Bi 
Course, “Reading Character at Sight,” that ‘they 
ladiy send it to you on approv Send no 
erely fill in and mail the coupon. The complete ¢ 
will goto you instantly, on approval, all charges 
Look it over thoroughly. See if it lives up to the elal 
. If you do not want to keep it, J. return 
and the transaction is closed. And if you decide to 
it—as you surely will—then merely remit Five Dollars 
full payment. 
Remember, you take no risk, you assume = 
ation. The entire course on 


course goes to yo. 
Rae 5th ot A to Te 10 lose Tail ¢ ~ 
FREE EXAMINATION couPON 


































Independent Corpo ; 


Publishers of The Independent W: 
Dept. B-14510 119 West 40tn Street, New 

You may send me Dr. Biackford’s Co of ve 
leasons entitied ‘Reading Character at sign,” L 


either remal] the course to you within five 
receipt, or send you $5 in payment of the 
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